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The President’s Report to Members of 
The American Dietetic Association’ 


BEULAH A. HUNZICKER 


Director of Dietetics, Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago 


































HE Annual Report of your Executive sentative body functioning more effectively in its 

Board to you, the members of The Ameri- consideration of matters of our profession. This is 
ean Dietetic Association, is a summary and an eval- in a measure due to the election by you of more 
uation of the activities of your _ professional mature and carefully trained delegates. The three- 
organization during the year just ending. Yet it is year tenure of office of the delegates also offers sta- 
dificult to say that certain things happened at a bility to the House of Delegates. Our constitution 
given time. What takes place during any interval in provides for great latitude in the functioning of the 
Association life is the result of what has gone before House of Delegates, and as I look ahead, I see it 
and in some cases of what is to follow. I can think playing an even greater part in the thinking and 
of no accomplishment of this year which did not attitudes of our profession. The House of Delegates 
have its roots well lodged in the administration of reflects the thinking and professional abilities of our 
other Executive Boards. Likewise, seeds which this members and can be only as effective as the members 
year’s efforts have planted may not become full- make it. 
grown and bear fruit for some years to come. The Council of the House of Delegates, which 







develops and executes the work of the House and 


ORGANIZATION OF THE ASSOCIATION also coordinates the work of the state associations, 






















Let us begin our discussion with an evaluation of will continue to develop and be a more useful servant 
the structural organization of our Association. Our of the membership as the membership develops an 
constitution, adopted in 1949, has been in effect for understanding of its functions. 
almost four years. I find the Executive Board under I believe we have in our structure of organization 
this constitution a small group of five elected mem- provision for effective management of our Associa- 
bers who take their responsibilities very seriously. tion, with the members taking an active part if they 
Because of the size of the group, discussion is very will to do so. This structure of organization rests on 
free, the shoulders of the individual members, the true 

To the Coordinating Cabinet, our constitution governing body of our Association. The professional 
delegates the responsibility for the development of attitude of each member directs our professional ship 
policies; development and direction of our work pro- straight ahead or to the left or to the right. You, the 
gram; and the coordination of the activities of the members of The American Dietetic Association, are 
House of Delegates with those of the Executive the key to our professional future. No group of 
Board. The Cabinet meets twice a year—at the time educators can tell us what our future will be; it 
of the Annual Meeting and the mid-year board meet- depends on you and me and our day-to-day thinking. 
ing. Two 8-hr. days do not provide much time in a: 
which to accomplish the work of this important Se 
body. Yet the Coordinating Cabinet embodies in- Membership participation is important to the at- 
herent possibilities for offering greater guidance to tainment of professional goals. It is the responsibility 
our profession. It is to the Coordinating Cabinet of our leaders to help members to understand and to 
that the Executive Board looks for counseling. take upon themselves the responsibilities inherent in 

Your former presidents have indicated to you that professional membership. This understanding by the 
the House of Delegates is becoming a mature, repre- new member begins in our colleges, in our intern- 
* Presented in Los Angeles at the business meeting of ships, and in the first positions dietitians hold. The 
members of The American Dietetic Association on August wisdom which you and I bring to the training of our 
25, 1953. young people in professional responsibility will de- 
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termine their understanding and support of those 
responsibilities and the values they place upon them. 

It is vital that our members assume their responsi- 
bilities to the profession. It is likewise vital that our 
members understand the role which self-improve- 
ment plays in the attainment of professional goals. 
Our ability to do our jobs is tested today at every 
point, keeping us alert to the need to improve our- 
selves and our job performance. Our ability as ad- 
ministrators is being challenged. The refined tools of 
management have contributed to make ours an in- 
dustrial nation. These same tools must be applied 
to the industry of food service, whether it is food 
service in schools, hospitals, colleges, or industry. 

Not only must we improve our on-the-job per- 
formance; we should be preparing ourselves to be 
leaders in new fields. To wait until the opportunity 
knocks may be too late. To recognize an op- 
portunity, one must be ready for it. The fields of 
nutrition education, personnel management, re- 
search, and institutional planning are a few which 
offer challenges to members willing to meet them. 

And, in a measure, because our members have 
been willing to assume greater responsibilities, the 
shortage of dietitians continues. Although our mem- 
bership has now passed the 10,000 mark and con- 
tinues to rise, the shortage of dietitians is a serious 
handicap to the ability of our Association to render 
the best dietetic service to the country. Our national 
and state chairmen of public relations and vocational 
guidance have done much this year to bring the pro- 
fession of dietetics to the attention of high school 
and college students. Our public relations staff has 
worked hard to develop career material directed to 
young people. We are all conscious of the need to 
interest both young men and young women in the 
career of dietetics. 


MEMBERSHIP PROBLEMS 

Three special committees have been working in 
the area of membership and professional responsi- 
bilities. 

A committee to study the professional position of 
the dietitian was appointed last year by Dr. Mar- 
garet Ohlson. It has been attempting to express in 
the written word what a dietitian is and what she 
does, so that people in Europe and South America, 
as well as laymen in our own country, will under- 
stand the professional position of the dietitian in 
this country. 

The Membership Requirements Committee has 
reported to the House of Delegates. This committee 
has been studying the qualifications of academic 
background and of training needed for membership 
in the world of today and tomorrow. 

The committee on the background and training 
of the worker auxiliary to the dietitian is considering 
a problem in which our Association has been in- 
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terested for over ten years—that of the subsidiary 
worker. The report of this committee indicates a 
need for training food service supervisors. The back- 
ground of the trainee, the level of training, and the 
methods of training are matters for discussion. What 
the development of a corps of workers of subsidiary 
level may mean in terms of organization for them 
may also be a matter of consideration in the future. 
If we train food service supervisors, will we need to 
offer to them some type of organization, and if so, 
what? 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


Civil defense is another membership activity. Since 
we firmly believe in this country that democracy is 
the most satisfactory way of life, defense of democ- 
racy becomes the responsibility of every American. 
Your time and your effort devoted to civil defense 
may be your contribution to democracy. There is 
evidence that our members are most willing and 
anxious to make their contribution to civil defense. 
The quick response of the state presidents to the 
request for members in their areas to attend the civil 
defense training programs held within the last month 
was amazing. At the present time, civil defense con- 
tinues to be handled at the local or area level. Our 
responsibility is to be alert to what is happening in 
our own areas and to offer our services, not once or 
twice, but as often as is necessary. 


PLACEMENT BUREAU 


We have indicated to you in the Courier that, 
following the directive from you, the members, the 
Executive Board voted to develop the bulletin-type 
of service for the Placement Bureau. This was dis- 
cussed at all of your state meetings and you have 
had an opportunity to send to the Placement Bureau 
suggestions concerning it or other methods of place- 
ment bureau management. It is hoped that this new 
type of service will prove satisfactory to you, and 
that it will improve public relations with employers. 
The Placement Bureau has always operated at a 
deficit; we do not believe that this new plan will 
eliminate this deficit or materially lessen it. The 
maintenance of the Placement Bureau continues to 
be considered as a service to members. 


ADMINISTRATIVE STEPS 


The financial position of the Association has been 
good this past year. But, just as money is necessary 
for the conduct of any business, so considerable 
money is needed to carry on our educational and 
professional work. To insure a continuing service 
to our members, a backlog of funds is essential. 
However, as a professional organization, I hope we 
will never lose our perspective concerning money. 
The advancement of the profession and the con- 
tinuing education of our members must always be 
our first and chief interest. 
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Another professional concern should be our service 
to others. Our Chairman of Food Administration 
reminded our Coordinating Cabinet in February 
that most of our time is devoted to considering what 
we can do for ourselves and pointed out that, as a 
professional organization, we should be giving some 
consideration to what we can do for others. In line 
with this thinking, funds have been set aside for 
the production of a simple booklet presenting the 
story of nutrition to the lay person. Work will begin 
on this publication after the Annual Meeting. 

At the suggestion of the House of Delegates, a 
plan for group insurance for Association members 
was investigated, and the Continental Plan was se- 
lected and offered to members last year. Approxi- 
mately 725 have availed themselves of this insurance. 

The headquarters office has been remodeled to 
make the space a more efficient working area. The 
office staff seems very happy in the new surroundings. 

To provide against the loss of our membership 
files through fire or other damage, these records 
have been microfilmed and stored in a bank outside 
the city of Chicago. 

WORK WITH OTHER GROUPS 

Cooperation with allied groups has been consid- 
ered so important to our membership that it was 
stated as one of our objectives in our first constitu- 
tion. We send representatives to a large number of 
meetings of allied organizations. Our members work 
on joint committees with members of other organ- 
izations. The American Hospital Association-Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association joint committee affords both 
organizations an opportunity to discuss mutual prob- 
lems and leads to a better understanding between 
the members of the two groups. 

This year your Association became a member of 
the National Health Council, the purpose of which 
is “to aid in the promotion of health throughout the 
nation through joint planning.” 

Our interest in the field of international dietetics is 
active. Our Committee on International Dietetics 
is working on a plan for the exchange of American 
dietitians and those of England. 

Our JOURNAL continues to play an important role 
in the education of our members and keeps the mem- 
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bers of our dietetic family in touch with one another. 
Among other professional groups, it continues to 
build prestige and good public relations for our 
Association. 


THE PRESIDENT’S OPPORTUNITIES 


The President of your Association has many op- 
portunities as well as responsibilities. The attend- 
ance at state meetings will always stand out in my 
mind as one of the fine privileges of the office. You 
inspire your national officers with the meetings you 
hold and the friendly and sincere welcome you give 
to them. I am sorry that every member cannot have 
the experience of visiting a state meeting as a na- 
tional officer. 

Another privilege for me, as your President, was 
my trip to Pearl Harbor as a guest of the Navy ona 
hospital ship. The purpose of the trip was to show 
women of the medical and paramedical professions 
the care provided for the sick and wounded service- 
men. It would seem that the Navy may be investi- 
gating the possible role of the dietitian in the naval 
hospital organization. 

Our staff and office personnel have represented a 
happy family under the guidance of Ruth Yakel, our 
Executive Secretary. Each one has made a real con- 
tribution to this professional year and has been most 
sincere in fulfilling his or her responsibility to you, 
the membership. We were sorry tohave the resignation 
of our Educational Director during the year. Mem- 
bers of internship staffs have expressed appreciation 
for the assistance she has given over the past several 
years. To the staff and office personnel, I wish to 
say, ‘“thank you for your cooperation and assistance 
during the past year.’’ You, indeed, serve the pro- 
fession of dietetics. 

And to you, the members, I wish also to say 
“thank you.” It has been an honor to be your presi- 
dent. Your quick and ever-ready cooperation and 
your willingness to serve has lightened the load of 
responsibility of your president and made serving 
you a happy and satisfying experience. My belief 
is that, through the contribution of the ideas and 
ideals of you, the members, we will continue to work 
together so that the profession of dietetics can and 
will continue to contribute to the society of a better 
world. 


ER 


A dry mustard mix which includes dry vinegar, ground mustard seed, cold swelling 
starch, turmeric, and other spices, and which requires only the addition of water, has been 
developed by the Food and Container Institute for the Armed Services for use in field Ra- 
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The Story in the American Cook Book 


CHARLOTTE E. BIESTER, Ed.D. 


EXT to the Bible and the telephone 
directory, the cook book is reported to be the publi- 
cation most often consulted in the American home. 
A catalog of cook books recently issued by a retail 
book store announces 220 current titles from 85 pub- 
lishing houses (1). Due to the continuous demand, 
the mart considers the cook book to be a best seller, 
ranking second only to the Bible (2). Not only are 
the old compilations still highly valued, but there is 
a consistent demand for the newer titles on cookery. 

Culinary literature has unique cultural signifi- 
cance. The development of American cook books is a 
part of the history of the United States. Since colonial 
times they have reflected much of the way of life 
of our people in various sections of this country. 
Some such books represent progress in experimental 
cookery and nutritional research; others reflect the 
types of food available in a given period of our 
history. Still others reveal customs, migratory trends, 
and technologie developments. Thus cook books are 
more than a guide to food preparation; they also 
provide evidence of many changes occurring in fam- 
ily life throughout the United States. 


COLONIAL COOK BOOKS 


Among the cook books which originated in the 
century and a half of the colonial period in America, 
few are available now. According to Waldo Lincoln’s 
report in a study sponsored by the American Anti- 
quarian Society, only a limited number of cook book 
manuscripts were found in the inventories and rem- 
nants of colonial libraries or in rare book collections 
(3). This also was true of foreign publications. It is 
believed that the recipe books were used until they 
were worn out. Apparently they were considered of 
no value for they do not appear in estate inventories. 
The typical colonial} American manuscript cook 
books which have been preserved have survived by 
passing from one generation to the next. These were 
carefully handmade throughout, which explains their 
comparatively excellent condition despite evidence 
of much usage. The contents of these volumes, like 
many of the manners, customs, and social and eco- 
nomic policies of the Colonies, reflect practices pre- 
viously long established in Europe. 


Professor of Home Economics, Santa Barbara College, University 
of California, Santa Barbara 


It is believed that the European precedent for 
American manuscript books on cookery originated 
with the collection of recipes entitled De re Coquin- 
aria, which is attributed to Apicius (4). Two copies 
under this title are known. Both date to about the 
ninth century. Five hundred years later, a new stand- 
ard for current printed cookery literature appeared 
under another foreign title De Honesta \ oluptate ac 
Valitudine by Piatina (5). Those recipes indicate that 
an abundance of food materials, used in the vicinity 
of Rome centuries ago, continue to be popular today 
in America and elsewhere. 

The Compleat Housewife, by EK. Smith, available 
in England in 1727, and printed again in the American 
Colonies in 1742, is said to be the first cook book ever 
published in this country (6). This seventy-two-page 
volume heads a long list of titles comprising the 
cookery literature of the United States. It was repro- 
duced by William Parks, an enterprising printer of 
Williamsburg, Virginia. Legal documents, sermons, 
catechisms, and almanacs were the usual types of 
material which previously had been released by the 
colonial presses. Therefore, a book for the household 
was a unique business venture. So successful did it 
prove to be that colonial publishers of that era were 
inspired to duplicate other European cookery titles. 
During the next fifty years, American presses dili- 
gently followed the custom of reprinting cook books 
prepared by European authors (5). But, throughout 
the last half of the eighteenth century a spirit of 
nationalism was sweeping the country which also 
was reflected in cook books. In 1796, Amelia Simmons 
wrote American Cookery (7), which is thought to be 
the first printed compilation of recipes by an 
American. 

The number and nature of the recipes included in 
American Cookery indicate that a large proportion 
of the food materials advocated by present-day nu- 
tritionists were available in 1796. The meticulous 
directions provided by Amelia Simmons are an out- 
standing feature of this publication. Her measure- 
ments were given in terms of pounds, gills, pints, 
and quarts, thus offering a challenge to those who 
have acclaimed Fannie Farmer as the ‘Mother of 
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Measurements.”’ Miss Farmer’s Boston Cooking 
School Cook Book (8) appeared in 1896, a century 
after the work of Amelia Simmons. 

Aside from contributing to the cookery literature 
of the United States, Amelia Simmons’ book also 
was a means of gaining prestige for her sex, whether 
so intended or not. It appeared in an era when 
women were compelled to strive for any recognition 
in a new democracy. Prior to the late seventeenth 
century and during the early periods when De re 
Coquincria and De Honeste \ oluptate ac \ alitudine 
were popular, men believed that both cooking and 
writing of cook books required a type of mentality and 
ability possessed only by themselves. The publica- 
tion of American Cookery started a vogue for the 
compilation of recipes by women. Lincoln (3) lists 
160 titles which appeared during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, most of which represented the 
work of women. 


COOK BOOKS BY GROUPS 


During the nineteenth century groups of women 
were banding together in an attempt to become more 
effective as a social force. This concerted effort re- 
sulted in the so-called women’s movement. Women 
united, demanding and gaining freedom to organize 
clubs, to foster projects, to receive the advantages 
of education, and to conduct business. Opportunities 
for the education of both girls and young women 
were developing. New publications were devoted 
exclusively to feminine interests. Women became 
known as joiners. 

Paramount in this effort was publicity for desired 
reforms and funds for the support and development 
of various enterprises. The numerous culinary titles 
dated during this period and listed by Katherine 
Bitting in Gastronomic Bibliography (2) indicate that 
this financial problem was partially solved through 
the sale of cook books. Much of the cookery litera- 
ture of this era is credited to organizations. This 
resource also indicated that the practice of copy- 
righting cookery publications by groups rather than 
by an individual was initiated by those associations. 
The printing of prominent leaders’ best recipes 
proved to be a sales device which had great appeal. 
As a club enterprise, the lucrative aspect of cook 
book distribution was demonstrated with the great- 
est of success. This custom which originated with 
the women’s movement continues to be popular to- 
day. Currently, recipes are collected and cookery 
publications (9-12) are sponsored by organizations 
whose interests may be classified as business, civic, 
fraternal, political, professional, philanthropic, re- 
ligious, or social. 


HOME ECONOMISTS AS COOK BOOK AUTHORS 


Home economics was introduced during the nine- 
teenth century when education for women was being 
promoted with considerable success. A part of this 
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movement, Miss Beccher’s Domestic Receipt Book 
(13) was a very significant contribution to the litera- 
ture of cookery. Written by Catharine Beecher in 
1842, it was the first foods laboratory manual to be 
accepted as a textbook and set a precedent for later 
publications to be used in home economics instruc- 
tion (14). 

Three decades later, in 1873, the cooking school 
movement was organized, resulting in another trend 
in cookery literature. Beginning with Juliet Corson’s 
cooking manual of 1877 (15), there appeared a num- 
ber of cookery publications which were products of 
the various cooking schools organized in New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia. Cookbooks compiled by 
Juliet Corson, Mrs. D. A. Lincoln (16), Maria Parloa 
(17), Mrs. Sarah Rorer (18), and Fannie Farmer 
(8) made a definite contribution to food courses in 
the newly organized home economics departments of 
colleges and universities. As their curricula evolved, 


‘the subject matter concerning food study and prepa- 


ration was reorganized to meet the college students’ 
specific needs (19). 

Mrs. Welch’s Cook Book by Mary B. Welch (20), 
the first Director of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment at Iowa State College, was published in 1884 
and is regarded as the first foods laboratory textbook 
developed for a land grant college (21). By 1907, 
experimental cookery had progressed sufficiently to 
enable Isabel Bevier and Anna R. Van Meter, two 
pioneers in home economics at the University of 
Illinois, to emphasize the experimental approach in 
a laboratory manual entitled Selection and Prepara- 
tion of Food (22). This book marked the beginning 
of a trend toward greater emphasis on the science of 
food preparation. The following year in 1908, Practi- 
cal Cookery (23) was published by the Home Eco- 
nomics Department of Kansas State College. The 
original 55-page bulletin has been expanded into a 
book of 506 pages which is now in its twenty-first 
edition. This noteworthy publication represents forty 
years of progress in cookery textbooks. Successive 
revisions have taken into account the development 
of new equipment used in food preparation and 
preservation, food products which have resulted from 
modern food technology, and findings of research in 
foods and nutrition. 


PUBLISHERS’ COOK BOOKS 


The recognition of women’s activities by maga- 
zines and later by newspapers paralleled the develop- 
ment of women’s clubs. The Country Kitchen Cook 
Book compiled by the Northwest Farmer (24), now 
known as The Farmer, appeared in 1894. This seems 
to be the earliest cook book published by a periodical 
not devoted solely to the interests of women. Its 
publication has been uninterrupted from its incep- 
tion to the present time. Good Housekeeping has the 
distinction of being the first of the American women’s 
magazines to develop a cook book. Since its initial 
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appearance in 1894, The Good Housekeeping Cook 
Book (2, 25) has been in constant demand. Cur- 
rently, a majority of the books sponsored by periodi- 
cals are products of experimental kitchens, a unique 
aspect of twentieth century journalism. 

The first American newspaper was printed in 1704 
long before the first monthly magazine (26); yet 
Lincoln (3) reports that no cook book was published 
by newspapers in that early period. The printing of 
recipes through reader contributions and contests, 
now a common editorial practice, did not become 
popular until the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The policy of service to a community, which 
most newspapers emphasize, also has stimulated edi- 
tors to produce cook books. The Picayune’s Creole 
Cook Book (27), published in 1901 in New Orleans, 
is an outstanding example of a newspaper pub- 
lisher’s interest and pride in the distinctive type of 
cookery indigenous to a given region of the United 
States. This volume preserves the original, tradi- 
tional recipes of the first settlers in Louisiana. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


While the primary purpose of cookery manuals 
intended for household use is to provide recipes for 
regular or unusual bills-of-fare, frequently they re- 
flect current thought, traditions, and customs of 
American life. Early publications contained sugges- 
tions for beauty aids, as well as recipes for medicines. 
All this and directions for cooking too! Typical of 
this type of book is An Encyclopedia of Domestic 
Economy (28). Dated in 1845, this volume is identi- 
fied with a period when the United States was an 
agrarian nation. In lieu of professional assistance in 
those days and lacking in means of rapid transporta- 
tion, the recipe book was used by the homemaker in 
ministering to the emergency needs of her house- 
hold. When goods and services become available 
more easily and communication expanded, the ‘‘re- 
ceipt books,” as they frequently were called, were 
revised and followed the trend. Eventually the con- 
tent became restricted to directions for food prepara- 
tion and service, and in this generation they are 
known as recipe or cook books. 

Among the other trends noted in cook books is the 
effect of changes in the size of the family or the house- 
hold group. The 1949 edition of The Settlement Cook 
Book (29) provides recipes for an ‘average family of 
only four persons. In 1867, when one edition of Miss 
Beecher’s Domestic Receipt Book (13) was popular, 
ten or twelve was regarded as the ‘“‘average number 
in a healthy family.” The notable increase in the 
marriage rate during World War II also was re- 
flected in the increased number of cook books 
planned for two persons (30, 31). In no other period 
have there been so many titles with this connotation. 

Modes of living and certain practices in family 
life are supported by recipe compilations. Among 
these are out-of-door eating (32), now adopted by 
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an increasing number of American families, the en- 
joyment of cookery as a hobby by men (33), church 
suppers (34), a consideration of the grade school 
child’s desire to cook (35), and preparation of snacks 
(36) as a creative outlet for the exuberant adolescent. 
All these and more have stimulated the publication 
of a large number of specialty cook books. 

Cook books and food preparation bulletins also 
are indicative of some of the economic problems of 
the nation. They are important in efforts to conserve 
food, to improve nutrition, to encourage an increase 
in the consumption of certain foods, or to introduce 
new foods. As promotional material, cook books and 
collections of recipes are widely used by both in- 
dustry and business. They are recognized as assets 
in such events as National Cherry Week, Cranberry 
Week, Ice Cream Festivals, and other food celebra- 
tions which were originated primarily to increase 
the sale of a commodity. 

Cook books are indicative of the replacement of 
the open fireplace cooking equipment and the brick 
oven, by using wood, coal; kerosene, and today gas 
and electricity (37). Alladin stoves and fireless cookers 
(38), popular during the nineteenth century, were 
forerunners of our current deep-well cookers. As a 
result of research in experimental cookery initiated 
in the early 1900’s at the University of Illinois and 
Teachers College, Columbia University, time and 
temperature controls became factors which could be 
identified with the quality of food. Thermostatic 
heat control and timing devices for stoves are among 
the most recent refinements which appear as a result 
of such research. Mechanical refrigeration (39, 40) 
evolved from an ice-box, first designed in 1803 as a 
crude box containing both ice and food. Beating 
has been accomplished by means of a twig, a wire 
whisk, a rotary beater, the electric beater, and the 
electric blender (41). Controlled steam is utilized in 
both preservation and surface cooking (42). A com- 
parison of current publications with those of the 
1800’s frequently indicates that modern recipes are 
neither new nor original. They appear to be different 
because the manipulative procedures recognize the 
advancement of science and the development of in- 
ventions affecting both large and small kitchen 
equipment (43). 

As commercial enterprise began to replace home 
industry, food processing progressed and brought 
forth many new products. In 1884, ice-boxes were 
installed in freight cars; eventually out-of-season 
foods were made available from coast to coast (44). 
Today, there are few seasonal foods. Interest also 
has been created in recipes used by noted tea rooms, 
restaurants, hotels, dining cars, and airplanes 
(45-47). 


REGIONAL AND NATIONALITY COOK BOOKS 


Inventions which have improved the means of 
communication also have contributed to the compila- 
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tion of regional and nationality cook books. Im- 
provements in transportation facilitated the great 
westward migration after the War for Independence. 
Many individuals moved from the Atlantic Coast to 
areas of fertile land west of the Allegheny Mountains. 
Others came directly from Europe and _ traveled 
westward. In the new territories, where people freely 
intermingled, common bills-of-fare developed which 
eventually became the bases of new regional cook 
books. In the event that a single racial group estab- 
lished a colony, the food habits and traditions of the 
mother country were modified by the limitations of 
the new surroundings. Nationality cook books are 
products of these groups (48). 

Two types of nationality cook books have evolved 
from nationality recipes. The one features the foods 
and dishes of all sections of the world. The other is 
devoted to the traditional recipes of a single country. 
The Congressional Club Cook Book (49) brings to- 
gether recipes from every state in the Union as well 
as thirty foreign nations. This is one of the most 
cosmopolitan of the nationality cook books. Interest 
in culinary art among international groups has stead- 
ily increased. This trend has stimulated the publi- 
‘ation and use of cook books and culinary projects 
sponsored by professional and intercultural groups. 
Projects such as ‘Eating Internationally” and ‘‘The 
Festival of Nations’ suggest how food may con- 
tribute to the development of a cultural kinship 
of peoples from many countries now living in the 
United States. ‘Eating Internationally” is a worthy 
project sponsored in metropolitan areas by the Com- 
mon Council for American Unity. ‘‘The Festival of 
Nations” is a most interesting and enlightening ac- 
tivity in Saint Paul, Minnesota (50). 

With the settlement of the United States, new 
regions have developed which in turn have con- 
tributed to the production of regional cook books 
(51-56). , These publications depict food patterns 
and customs which now are traditional in certain 
areas of the country. Baked beans, red flannel hash, 
brown bread, Johnny cake, maple sugar, Indian 
pudding, and fish cakes are associated with the New 
England regional cookery (53). The cook books which 
developed in the South (54), which extends from the 
Chesapeake Bay to Texas, indicate a marked dis- 
tinction between the “haute cuisine’ ‘and ‘‘everyday 
cooking.’’ A preference for pork and poultry, sweet 
potatoes, rice, hot breads, and okra and other vege- 
tables is seen on the southern bill-of-fare. Fish is 
used extensively along the Coast. In the middle 
colonies between New England and the South, Ger- 
mans from the Rhine Valley settled and developed 
a distinctive type of food preparation now commonly 
‘alled Pennsylvania Dutch cooking (55). Midwest 
cookery (56) is a composite of many cultural food 
patterns and an abundance and diversity of basic 
food materials produced there. 

The food pattern of the Rocky Mountain area is 
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much like that of the Midwest, but food preparation 
procedures have been established for higher altitudes 
by research workers (57). Spanish, Mexican, and 
Anglo-Saxon groups all have shared in evolving cook 
books characteristic of the Southwest. The Anglo- 
Saxons have introduced many new recipes, but the 
Spanish-Mexican (58) influences continue to be domi- 
nant in native dishes in which corn meal, beans, chili, 
and chocolate are conspicuous. Oriental, Southern 
European, and Anglo-Saxon influences are prominent 
in the cook books compiled in the western region of 
the United States. The availability and abundance 
of fruits, vegetables, and nuts gives these foods a 
prominent place in the West Coast bill-of-fare and 
in the favorite western recipes (59). 

Another group of recipe publications frequently 
associated with certain sections of the United States 
are those designed to promote the use of the food 
crops produced in a respective territory. Maple sugar, 
rice (60), figs, and olives are among the products 
featured in this type of regional cookery literature. 

Great diversity characterizes the hundreds of cook 
books which have been compiled and printed in the 
United States since 1796 when Amelia Simmons’ 
publication American Cookery (7) gave impetus to 
additional literature dealing with this subject. She 
would be interested in the titles which have appeared 
as the result of the organized efforts of women in 
the United States and in the contribution of regional 
and nationality groups. 

Catharine Beecher, who wrote the first volume on 
cookery to be accepted by a state department of 
education as a text book, would be amazed to see the 
changes which have resulted from research in human 
nutrition and in food preparation and preservation, 
as well as from improvement in cooking equipment. 

Cookery literature has not been static. It follows 
the trend of the times. These publications are more 
than instructions for food preparation. Two centuries 
of progress are included in the unwritten story which 
is the background for the American cook book. 
The compilations identified with each decade show 
the effects of social and economic changes and re- 
flect the culture, customs, and habits of the people. 
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Featuring Frozen Foods 
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Manhattan 


ODAY we list among the assets of frozen 

foods: convenience, variety, standard size 
servings, uniform quality, reduced labor require- 
ments at the point of service, reduced waste, an 
adequate reserve supply in case of emergency, and 
possibly a financial saving. I should like to develop 
these points briefly. 

Convenience seems hardly to need discussion be- 
cause we all know so well how easy it is to take a 
package from the freezer and have ready for use 
vegetables, egg whites, egg yolks, pork chops, cher- 
ries for pies, apples for baking, and so on. However, 
in some instances, thawing is needed, thus re- 
quiring advance planning so that the foods may be 
ready to use at the proper time. 

Variety is another asset. Today we accept fresh 
frozen strawberries, peas, asparagus, Lima beans, 


peaches, and a great number of other foods as a 
part of our daily meal pattern. Frying chickens, fish 
of many types, and all kinds of meats are available 
the year around in practically all areas of the country. 

Uniform servings of the desired size are made 
possible by the tailoring of meat products. Fish may 
be obtained in practically any size and shape desired, 


including cubes packaged 48 to a pound, sticks 
weighing 1 oz. each, on up to standard fish steaks 
and fillets. Uniform size chops, steaks, cutlets, and 
other meat cuts are available to users of both large 
and small quantities. Chicken parts——breasts, thighs, 
legs, or whatever portion desired—may be obtained 
so that all being served at a banquet or at any one 
meal may have uniform servings. Turkey wings, 
turkey steaks, and turkey fillets should, I think, be 
available to you in the same way. 


UNIFORMITY OF QUALITY 


Uniform quality should be another asset. To what 
extent this uniformity in quality is obtained through- 
out the year is influenced by the method of pur- 
chasing. Even the industry seems to be concerned 
regarding the lack of understanding of the meaning 
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first quality in the mind of the public 


of grades and the relationship of grade to quality 
and price. In a recent issue of one of our frozen 
food publications, the statement was made (1): 
“Right now the pricing picture is still confused. A 
and B are jumbled together; prices do not distinguish 
quality. B brands are biding their time. When the 
smoke clears and a recognizable line of demarcation 
between the various grades is more discernible, B 
grades will find their proper place. And most im- 
portant, nationally advertised first quality lines will 
benefit most because they will receive the credit for 
a credit which 
they do not wholly enjoy today.”’ 

The same magazine, in discussing the extensive 
use of frozen food for industrial feeding, brought out 
that using frozen foods resulted in variety and qual- 
ity, two very important points when workers eat 
in the same restaurant every working day in the year. 
It continued (2), ‘Quality wise the cafeterias have 
found that frozen food offers good nutritional quality, 
particularly in the institutional A grades they use, 
and the standardization effected by the packers 
assures the same quality in the first and the 6,000th 
meal served.” 

You are not serving workers in the same restau- 
rant every working day in the year, but many of 
you are serving students every meal in the school 
year—a job which makes the operation of an in- 
dustrial cafeteria seem very simple, I venture to 
guess. But on this problem of quality you have 
probably concluded long before now that if you find 
a brand which suits your needs, it is wise to stay 
with it. On the whole you probably find fairly uni- 
form quality from month to month. If it happens 
that you do not, you no doubt try another brand. 


LABOR SAVING 


It seems hardly necessary to mention the saving 
of labor resulting from the use of frozen foods. The 
industrial feeding unit mentioned above serves 6,000 
meals a day in two cafeterias and approximately 
300,000 Ib. frozen vegetables a year. The manage- 
ment has estimated that if all vegetables used were 
fresh, one additional man would be required in each 
kitchen on each shift to prepare them. It is believed 
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that even if frozen vegetables were replaced by 
seasonally lower-priced fresh foods, the labor cost 
would be increased enough to equal or exceed the 
saving made by using the lower-priced vegetables. 

Along with this labor-saving may be reduced 
waste. During the serving period, frozen vegetables 
are cooked as needed so that there are always at- 
tractive, eye-appealing freshly cooked vegetables of 
high quality and nutritive value available to the 
consumer. And because they are cooked in rela- 
tively small amounts, there is the minimum of waste. 

Fish and many other foods which require short 
cooking periods may also be prepared in smaller 
quantities so that large amounts of leftover food are 
not on hand. On the other hand, many of our left- 
overs, if properly handled, can be frozen for later 
use. However, if leftovers are to be frozen, extreme 
care is necessary that loss of quality does not result 
in an inferior product or in one which may 
result in the development of food poisoning. Foods 
which have stood for long periods should not be 
frozen; however, there might be occasions when it 
became evident while the food was still at top quality 
that it would not be used at that meal and so imme- 
diate steps could be taken to freeze it. 


ADEQUATE RESERVE STOCKS 
The value of frozen foods in giving an adequate 
reserve supply in cases of emergency is so closely 
related to the first advantage-—convenience—that per- 
haps it should not have been mentioned as a separate 
item. With adequate frozen storage space, one may 
have on hand foods for all parts of a meal which 
require the minimum preparation time. Thus. a 
meal may be ready for serving shortly after the 
emergency arises. 


FINANCIAL SAVINGS 

The financial saving arising from the use of frozen 
foods is frequently questioned. We mentioned earlier 
the reduced labor involved which may in turn be 
considered in terms of financial savings—but only 
when other considerations are made. We are told 
that when the Board of Education in the Chicago 
schools switched from perishable to quick-frozen 
meats, there was a financial saving (3). The report 
indicated that the 184 units in the Chicago elemen- 
tary schools, high schools, and junior colleges served 
about 100,000 Ib. meat each month in school lunches 
at the time this switch was made. A careful record of 
the cost of the frozen meat as compared with fresh, 
which had been in use prior to that time, indicated a 
minimum saving of $7500 a month, even after esti- 
mated delivery and storage costs were deducted. 
Whether others can show that kind of a saving will 
depend largely on the individual set-up. As far as 
the Chicago schools were concerned, we were told 
that the frozen meat facilitated delivery to the small 
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lunchrooms. It also made it possible for the buyer 
to take advantage of reduced prices and to have com- 
plete and rigid control over quality. The frozen 
meat also seemed to simplify satisfactory utiliza- 
tion of the foods donated under the governmental 
school lunch program. 

Whereas it may be comparatively simple to super- 
vise the buying of graded meats, there is some indi- 
cation that if you are buying such a product as 
breaded fish or breaded shrimp, you may need to 
watch carefully what you are getting for your money. 
At the University of Massachusetts (4), breaded 
French fried-shrimp, ready-to-fry breaded shrimp, 
shrimp frozen in the shell, and canned wet-pack 
shrimp were studied. Forty-three brands were con- 
sidered. Eighteen samples of breaded French fried 
shrimp varied from 42 to 72 per cent shrimp meat 
and averaged 59 per cent; 106 samples of ready-to- 
fry breaded shrimp ranged from 36 to 77 per cent 
and averaged 57 per cent shrimp meat; 66 samples 
of shrimp frozen in the shell (headless) varied from 
69 to 87 per cent and averaged 79 per cent shrimp 
meat; while 60 samples of canned wet-pack shrimp 
varied from 56 to 70 per cent and averaged 63 per 
cent shrimp meat. Thus, in purchasing breaded 
shrimp one may expect extreme variation in the 
percentage of meat. To date, I believe, no standards 
for the ratio of bread to shrimp, of bread to fish, or 
of other foods being coated, have been established. 
However, in the Massachusetts study, the variation 
within brand tended to be materially less than be- 
tween brands. 


RESULTS OF FREEZING ON FOODS 


Now let us look at what happens when foods are 
frozen. First, there is progressive separation of the 
water in the form of ice crystals. The slower the 
freezing, the larger are the crystals. When foods are 
frozen slowly, more of the crystals are found in the 
spaces between the cells (5). Once we believed that 
the slow freezing and the larger ice crystals ruptured 
the cells in meat and made it more tender and that 
rapid freezing prevented this. Recently, more careful 
work has shown that the opposite is true, and that 
fast freezing shatters the cell membrane owing to 
the expansion of the intra-cellular ice and thus, meat 
may be made more tender. However, it is probable 
that not many plants are equipped to freeze foods 
fast enough to provide uniform distribution of ice 
crystals within the cell. 

Ramsbottom et cl. (6) showed that only surface 
areas of large cuts of beef freeze fast enough to pro- 
duce small ice crystals. Carlin and co-workers (7) at 
lowa State College found no significant difference 
between roasters and fowl frozen at 0° andat —30°F. 
Stewart and others (8), also working at Iowa State 
College, found no detectable difference in broilers 
frozen at —4°F. in still air, at —50°F. in air-b/ast, 
and at —90°F. in dry ice and alcohol. Lee and co- 
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workers (9) at Cornell found similar results with 
beef, when the time required for the meat to reach 
O°F. varied from 119 to 24 hr. Pearson and Miller 
(10) found no difference in cooking losses, tenderness, 
and palatability of beef frozen in 1 hr. and in 20 hr. 
Thus it would seem that the freezing rate and the 
size of the ice crystals are of minor importance in 
relation to the quality of most frozen products —that 
is, When the freezing is reasonably rapid and the 
center of the food reaches 0°F. within 24 hr. How- 
ever, if it is too slow, the color of meat and poultry 
tends to darken. 

Fluctuating temperatures of storage in a low- 
storage range do not seem to be of great importance, 
either, if good packaging material is used. However, 
during storage, there are changes which occur in the 
frozen product. In frozen animal foods, protein de- 
naturation is an important change (5). This has been 
defined as any physical, chemical, or biologic change 
occurring in proteins which can be measured. It 
happens whether the product is fast- or slow-frozen, 
and the problem of protein denaturation remains one 
of the most important in the freezing and storing of 
protein-rich foods. Fish and meats may become dry 
and sawdusty. Milk concentrates may separate or 
curdle. Oysters and shrimp may become tough, and 
the flesh of lobster tails sticks to the shell. Many 
other changes occur with which you are no doubt 
familiar. Like other changes, the rate of denatura- 
tion of the protein tends to be reduced when the 
temperature of storage is reduced. 

These changes, although greatly affecting the ac- 
ceptability of the product, apparently do not affect 
the flavor. Oxidation of the fat—or the development 
of rancidity, another change which occurs in many 
animal foods—does affect the flavor. Again, low 
storage temperatures aid in retarding oxidative 
changes as does effective exclusion of the air, which 
may take place when fish are glazed with ice. How- 
ever, recent studies with glazed shrimp and shrimp 
packaged with a protective over-wrap indicate that 
with shrimp as with other protein foods, such as beef, 
pork, and poultry, adequate packaging can very well 
be substituted for an iced glaze under ordinary con- 
ditions of freezing and storage. 


STORAGE TEMPERATURES 


The relationship of storage temperature to changes 
in palatability was shown in our own laboratory 
where we found that the palatability of pork loin 
was as good after 72 months of storage at —10°F. 
as after 32 weeks at +10° or at O°F. (11). This is 
only one example of many, indicating that if foods 
are to be held for a considerable period of time, a low 
storage temperature should be used. 

During storage there is also loss of vitamins, 
change in flavor, and change in color. The rate at 
which these occur, of course, depends on the food, 
the quality of the food as it went into the freezer, the 
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effectiveness of packaging material used, and the 
temperature at which it is held. 


PREPARED FROZEN FOODS 


Now to move on to the more recently recognized 
class of frozen foods, I should like again to mention 
prepared and precooked foods. They were touched on 
earlier as a means of salvaging leftovers. I prefer to 
think of them as a product prepared especially for 
freezing and storage. For some ten or twelve years, 
the feasibility of freezing yeast bread as a means of 
retarding staling has been considered. Today, we 
are told that at least one bakery is actually selling 
frozen bread in certain markets. The hope is that 
by freezing the bread, there will be a marked reduc- 
tion in the estimated 420 million 1-lb. loaves re- 
turned last year as stale and unsalable. Small bakeries 
and specialty shops are also considering freezing as 
a means of reducing loss due to staling. 

Literally all parts of the meal from soup to nuts 
may be successfully frozen in the prepared or pre- 
cooked form. Vegetable purées; cooked meats, in- 
cluding poultry; salads with a solid base; sandwiches; 
fruit sauces, purées, or juice; yeast rolls; cakes, 
cookies, and pies; and many other desserts are highly 
satisfactory when frozen. As with fresh foods, pre- 
pared and precooked foods should be carefully pack- 
aged to prevent loss of moisture during storage. They 
should also be packaged to exclude as much oxygen 
as possible. It is probably for this reason that the most 
successfully frozen cooked meats seem to be those 
which are covered with a sauce. Stews, Swiss steaks, 
curried lamb, a great variety of combination dishes 
which contain meat or chicken, and spaghetti or 
rice and a sauce are favorites, although properly 
handled roast meats and poultry may be frozen with 
varying degrees of success. 


FOODS WHICH SHOULD NOT BE FROZEN 


Because of the great variety of prepared foods 
successfully frozen, it is easier to mention some which 
may well be avoided. These include: cooked egg 
white; crisp fresh salads; cooked vegetables as a 
rule; cream pie with meringue; cake with fluffy 
boiled icing; and any food which requires little prepa- 
ration for service. I suppose you might challenge 
some in this limited list. 

You have no doubt tried freezing many foods as 
well as using many prepared and precooked foods 
cakes, either in batter form or baked; fruit pies, 
either before or after baking; quick breads, as batters 
or baked; cookie dough; chiffon pies; and many others 
and have definite ideas as to the satisfaction of each. 

Freezing of prepared and precooked foods may 
be of great advantage to university and college food 
service units. | am doubtful that the indiscriminate 
freezing of prepared or precooked foods is to be 
recommended. However, foods which require a great 
deal of time or many unusual ingredients might very 
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well be prepared in a slack period, if they can be pre- 
served in high quality for a period of time. Highly 
decorated cookies and cakes and fancy tea sand- 
wiches require time and may be in greatest demand 
at the busiest season. If ready to remove from the 
freezer, a rush period might be eased. 

It seems to me that wide use of mixes for cakes and 
quick breads, the ease of preparing yeast rolls, and 
the large volume of storage space necessary if these 
products are frozen discourage indiscriminate prepa- 
ration of prepared or precooked frozen foods. 

The purchase and use of such foods may be a differ- 
ent matter. When labor is at the greatest premium, 
this may be the answer. Special dishes requiring 
unusual skill may be better prepared by the person 
familiar with them. Frozen ravioli, Chinese dishes 
of all kinds, blintzes, or some other frozen specialty 
prepared by skilled chefs may add greatly to the 
interest of your menus without undue expenditure 
of time or money. 


USE AFTER REMOVING FROM THE FREEZER 


Finally—to mention the handling of foods after 
they leave the freezer—even food of highest quality 
can be ruined during preparation for the table. 

Overcooking of vegetables and long standing on 
the steam table are two sins often committed against 
vegetables. These two sins are not peculiar to 
frozen vegetables, however. Overcooked fresh vege- 
tables and those which have stood too long on the 
steam table are also familiar to many of us. 

Meats which are thawed under conditions which 
permit the absorption of odors and off-flavors may 
result in inferior products. This leads to the ever- 
present controversy as to whether meats should be 
thawed prior to cooking. As a result of a great deal 
of work done in our laboratories, we have been in- 
clined to recommend the thawing of meat and poul- 
try in the refrigerator before cooking (12-14). In 
our work, the thawing was under conditions which 
would not permit incipient spoilage to take place. 
In fact, the meat was usually either just thawed or 
still slightly icy. 

If, however, conditions for thawing are such that 
the meat may stand for a day or longer after thawing, 
then certainly much may be said for cooking from 
the frozen state. I have been much interested re- 
cently to find certain groups feeling strongly that 
meats should not be thawed prior to cooking. As 
evidence, they present the onset of fishiness and the 
loss of vitamins resulting from thawing. There is 
much in the literature to indicate that meats, in- 
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cluding poultry, are similar in quality when thawed 
at room temperature, in the refrigerator, or as part 
of the cooking process. We must assume, however, 
that all conditions of thawing were excellent, and 
this may not be true in actual practice. 

The many advances in the preparation of frozen 
foods have given us a wide variety of high quality 
items. The institution which is not taking advantage 
of some or many of these fine products would seem 
to be missing an opportunity to serve a variety of 
convenient, high quality, and often economical foods. 
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Over the past forty years, the American people have been eating fewer and fewer calories, 
according to the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. This reflects the trend 
toward less physically active work—the shift from farms to cities, the use of more machines 
and labor-saving devices, and easier transportation. Consumption of cereal foods is down, 
while that of fats has increased from 32 to 40 per cent. 





Viscosity of White Sauces Prepared in Quantity 


KARLA LONGREE, Ph.D. 


HITE sauce is an important item 
in quantity food preparation because of its uses in 
cream soup, en? 4es, sauces, and creamed vegetables. 
The consistency of white sauce can be varied by 
varying the amount of flour. 

In the Home ‘Economics Cafeteria at Cornell, 
white sauce was usually cooked over a water bath 
(bain-marie). Equal amounts of fat and flour were 
made into a roux which was beaten into preheated 
milk, usually reconstituted from nonfat dry milk 
solids. 

Difficulties were sometimes encountered in this 
preparation, in that the sauces thickened very slowly 
or insufficiently, and the final consistency was not 
strictly predictable. This might be due to variations 
in the rate of heating. It is well known that the rate 
of heating greatly influences final viscosi:y of starch- 
thickened products (1). Under conditions of quan- 
tity food preparation, variation in the rate of heating 
may be caused by difference in the size of batch 
prepared. Then, too, the source of heat itself, the 
water in the bain-marie, might vary because the 
height of water level and water temperature are 
constantly affected by: the number and the bulk of 
items added or withdrawn; the temperature of the 
items; and the temperature of the surrounding air 
and drafts, to name but a few of the factors involved. 

Although the experienced person has a mental 
picture of how thin, medium, or thick white sauces 
should feel and look, objective determinations of 
consistency on standard sauces seemed necessary 
us a first step in this investigation. 

In general, the purpose of the present study was 
to: (a) determine the viscosities of thin, medium, 
and thick white sauces made in 1-gal. quantities 
under heating conditions which were kept as uniform 
as possible; (b) investigate the effect on viscosity of 
increasing the batch size; (c) develop a procedure of 
preparing white sauces whereby faster and more 
uniform rates of heating than those achieved in a 


! The laboratory work reported in this paper was done 
by Dorothy Huttar, Diane Martin, and Katherine Wood- 
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College of Home Economics. Received for publication 
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water bath could be used; and (d) compare the 
thickening power of two types of flour. The plan 
followed was: 

(a) “Standard” white sauces were prepared in a 
bain-marie in 1-gal. quantities, using all-purpose 
flour. Thin, medium, and thick white sauces were 
prepared in which the amount of flour per gallon 
of milk was varied as follows: in ‘‘very thin” sauce, 
4 oz. (3.1 per cent flour); in ‘‘thin” sauce, 5 oz. 
(4.0 per cent flour); in ‘‘thin-medium” sauce, 6 oz. 
(4.7 per cent flour); in “medium” sauce, 8 oz. (6.3 
per cent flour); in “thick-medium”’ sauce, 10 oz. 
(7.8 per cent flour); and in ‘‘thick”’ sauce, 12 oz. 
(9.4 per cent flour). The sauces were tasted during 
cooking, and were considered ‘‘done’’ when the raw 
starch flavor had disappeared (2). Cooking times 
and temperatures were observed. Viscosity measure- 
ments of the finished sauces were made. 

Using soft wheat flour, sauces of viscosities similar 
to those of ‘‘standard” sauces were then prepared. 

(b) Medium (8 oz. flour per gallon of milk) sauces 
were prepared and cooked in a bain-marie in quan- 
tities of 1, 2, and 4 gal. All-purpose flour and soft 
wheat flour served as thickeners. Viscosity of the 
sauces was measured at intervals during cooking, 
and observations on cooking time and temperatures 
were made. 

(c) Sauces of viscosities similar to those of ‘‘stand- 
ard” thin-medium, medium, and _ thick-medium 
sauces were prepared in quantities of 4 gal. using a 
steam-jacketed kettle. All-purpose flour and soft 
wheat flour were used. In planning the formulas 
for this method, consideration was given to the 
fact that in starch-thickened products faster rates 
of heating may be expected to result in higher final 
viscosities (3), and that New York State soft wheat 
flour might be expected to have a thickening power 
somewhat greater than all-purpose flour if the same 
amounts, weight by weight, were used. Considera- 
tion was also given to the danger of scorching. 

(d) Using the sauces made in the steam-jacketed 
kettle, a graph relating the weight of flour per gallon 
of milk to the corresponding viscosity was made. 

2 The 5-oz.-per-gallon sauces were prepared to establish 
viscosity values between the 4-oz. and 6-oz. ‘‘standards.”’ 
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Viscosity values of the ‘‘standard”’ sauces prepared 
in the bain-marie were also shown on the graph. 
Thus, from it may be found the exact amounts of 
all-purpose flour and soft wheat flour needed when 
white sauces of ‘‘standard”’ viscosities are to be 
made in a steam-jacketed kettle. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The experiments were carried out in the tea room 
and kitchen of the cafeteria of the Department of 
Institution Management, New York State College 
of Home Economics. Standard equipment was used. 
The steam-jacketed trunnion kettle used had a 
capacity of 15 gal.and was 15 in. deep and two-thirds 
jacketed. 

The all-purpose flour used was of one commercial 
brand. The soft wheat flour was a pastry flour milled 
from soft wheat grown in the State of New York; 
the same brand was used throughout. The milk 
solids were of the spray-dried type. All ingredients 
including the liquids were weighed. 

Flour and fat were combined into a roux; the fat 
was melted and the flour stirred into it without fur- 
ther cooking. Preliminary tests had indicated that 
cooking the roux by dry heat may result in a de- 
crease in thickening power, which may be explained 
by partial dextrinization of the starch. 

Preperation of White Sauce in a Bain-Marie. The 
general formula of sauces made in a bain-marie 
was: | gal. skim milk, reconstituted in the propor- 
tion of 1 lb. nonfat dry milk solids to 1 gal. water;* 
flour and margarine in equal amounts. 

The milk was scalded in the bain-marie; the water 
level was kept as constant and the water as hot as 
possible. Variations encountered at times were due 
to the fact that the bain-marie was also used by 
students and kitchen personnel. Stock pots of 8-, 
16-, and 25-qt. size were used for the 1-, 2-, and 4- 
gal. batches, respectively. In the 1-gal. batches, the 
surface of the sauce was approximately on the same 
level as the surface of the water in the bain-marie. 
In the 2-gal. batches, the surface of the milk was 
approximately 115 in. above the water level, and 
in the 4-gal. batches, it was approximately 5 in. 
higher. The milk was heated to 90°C. In the larger 
batches, 90°C. could not always be reached. 

The roux was beaten into the hot milk with a 
wire whip for a given length of time. Thereafter, 
the sauce was gently stirred at frequent intervals 
to insure even distribution of heat. Vigorous stirring 
was avoided. Mechanical agitation has been re- 
ported to reduce viscosity because it favors ruptur- 
ing of the swollen granules (1). The sauce was tasted 
for the disappearance of the raw starch flavor; some 
training of the judges was necessary for this task. 
When the raw taste had disappeared, the sauce was 
considered done (2). 


3 This mixture measured over | gal.; exactly 1 gal. was 
used. 
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Temperature measurements were made fre- 
quently. Viscosity determinations were made at 
intervals during the period when raw flavor became 
less pronounced; at doneness; and some time follow- 
ing doneness. In some tests, a Brookfield Synechro- 
Lectric Viscometer, multi-speed model LVF, was 
used to determine viscosity. The instrument has 
been described by Cohee and Goodale (4) and by 
Shaw (5). In this study, six check-readings were 
made each time at 30 r.p.m.; spindle 4 was used. 
The check-readings were made on the sauces at 
whatever temperature they happened to be and 
were, therefore, not strictly comparable. In other 
tests, readings on the Brookfield Viscometer were 
accompanied by a determination of the radius of 
spread. In others, viscosity was measured by the 
linespread test only. A modification (2) of the line- 
spread device described by Grawemeyer and Pfund 
(6) was used. The ring used in the present study was 
2.2 em. high and measured 5 em. across. 

Preparation in a Steam-Jacketed Kettle. The gen- 
eral formula for sauce prepared in a trunnion kettle 
was: 4+ gal. water; 4 lb. nonfat dry milk solids; 
flour and margarine in equal amounts. The method 
required extensive preliminary experimentation. 

A concentrate was prepared of 1 gal. water and 
4 lb. dry milk solids; the use of a lower percentage 
of water had proved unsatisfactory in that the dry 
milk solids clumped somewhat. An electric mixer 
was used. The concentrate was prepared in advance, 
then refrigerated. It was warmed to 30°C. before 
use. A roux was prepared from the fat and flour. 
The remaining 3 gal. water were heated to boiling 
at 10 lb. steam pressure. 

The roux was incorporated into the hot water by 
beating with a wire whip. This slurry was cooked 
at 10 lb. steam pressure to the stage of doneness 
which was established by tasting. The mixture was 
stirred gently during cooking, and the temperature 
was checked frequently. 

When the slurry was considered done, the milk 
concentrate was incorporated and the whole reheated 
slowly at 5 to 8 lb. steam pressure. Linespread 
tests were made at frequent intervals to determine 
the stage when the sauce had reached final viscosity 
and did not thicken further on heating. 


RESULTS 
Sauces Prepared in a Bain-Marie 


Establishing Standards. The purpose of these ex- 
periments was to determine final viscosities of stand- 
ard white sauces prepared with all-purpose flour in 
l-gal. quantities in a bain-marie in which the water 
boiled actively at all times. Very thin, thin, thin- 
medium, medium, thick-medium, and thick sauces 
were prepared. Four batches were prepared of the 
medium sauces; three batches each of the very thin 
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and thin-medium sauces; and two batches each of 
the thin, thick-medium, and thick sauces. Viscosity 
values of the finished sauces were considered ‘‘stand- 
ards”? and will be referred to as such. 
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plotted against the number of ounces of flour per 
gallon of milk. As the flour was decreased from 12 oz. 
per gallon to 6 0z., viscosity values decreased in a 
more or less straight line. With further decrease in 


In Figure 1, the viscosities of the sauces are flour to 5 and 4 oz., the viscosity decreased more 
rapidly, and the viscosity values for these sauces are 
not on the same straight line as the others. 
“STANDARD” = THIN 

Thickening Power of Two Types of Flour 


To determine the amounts of soft wheat flour re- 
quired to obtain viscosities equivalent to those of 
“standard” white sauces made with all-purpose flour, 
several l-gal. batches involving varying amounts of 
soft wheat flour were prepared in the bain-marie. 
The viscosity values of the finished sauces have also 
been plotted in Figure 1. Soft wheat flour had greater 
thickening power than the same amounts of all-pur- 
pose flour. As for viscosity values, those of sauces 
made with soft wheat flour decreased with the 
amounts of flour, but here, the sharp decline in vis- 
cosity was not evident until 3 oz. per gallon were 
used as compared to 5 oz. with all-purpose flour. 


ALL- PURPOSE FLOUR 


"STANDARD" THIN - MEDIUM 


“STANDARD” MEDIUM 


SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


“STANDARD” THICK-MEDIUM 


Effect of Increasing Batch Size 





Medium (8 oz. flour per gallon) white sauces were 
prepared in the bain-marie in quantities of 1, 2, and 
4 gal. from both all-purpose and soft wheat flour. 
The observations on scalding time and final tempera- 
ture of the milk, on cooking time of the sauces after 


OUNCES OF FLOUR PER GALLON OF MILK 


Fic. 1. Comparison of thickening power of all-purpose 
and soft wheat flours in 1-gal. quantities of white sauce pre- 
pared in the bain-marie. 


TABLE 1 
Effect of increasing batch size on cooking time in bain-marie, on temperature, and viscosity of medium (8 oz. flour/gal. milk) white 


sauces made with all-purpose flour 


VISCOSITY AT DONENESS 


SCALDING COOKING TOTAL 
SMPERATURE OF . 
BATCH NUMBER TIME OF re oe aa TIME OF COOKING 
S 
MILK ° . : SAUCE* TIME 


TEMPERATURE OF SAUCE 
AT DONENESS sinespread 
area of 
spread 


Brookfield 


value 


1-Gal. Batches 


min. C. min c. 
10 90 20 < 83 
13 90 20 oe S4 
23 90 32 oe SO 
32 90 40 : Sl 
82.0 (179.6°F .) 


Means 19. 90.0 (194.0°F. 28.0 


2-Gal. Batches 


23 S4 
SS 42 8 SO 


89.0 (192.2°F.) 32.5 82.0 (179.6°F.) 


t-Gal. Batches 


72 87 81 153 
68 86 102 170 


Means 70.0 86.5 (187.7°F. 91.5 161.5 74.5 (166.1°F.) 


* Does not include sealding of milk. 
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addition of roux, temperature at doneness, and vis- 
cosity at doneness are presented in Tables 1 and 2. 

Cooking Time. The scalding time for milk varied 
somewhat within each batch size. The 4-gal. quanti- 
ties took considerably longer to heat than did the 
smaller batches. In the 2-gal. and 4-gal. batches, a 
temperature of 90°C. was not always reached under 
the conditions of this experiment. 

The average cooking time, which lasted from the 
point when the roux was incorporated into the milk 
until the sauce no longer tasted raw, was either 
similar for the 1- and 2-gal. batches or slightly longer 
for the 2-gal. batches. The 4-gal. batches had to be 
cooked considerably longer than the 2-gal. batches. 
For practical purposes, the cooking time of the 4-gal. 
batches was unduly long. 

Temperatures. The temperatures prevailing in the 
l-gal. and 4-gal. batches during cooking are pre- 
sented in Figure 2. For the sake of clarity, tempera- 
tures determined in the 2-gal. batches have been 
omitted from Figure 2, but it may be stated that 
temperatures in the 2-gal. batches were more similar 
to those of the 1-gal. batches than the 4-gal. batches. 

When the roux was added to the scalded milk, the 
temperature dropped at once to approximately 87°C. 
During the period from addition of roux to doneness, 
the temperature in the 1-gal. batches registered be- 
tween 87° and 80°C. In the 4-gal. batches, the tem- 
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perature dropped to 80°C. within approximately 
15 to 20 min. after adding the roux. After approxi- 
mately !9 hr. of cooking, the temperature dropped 
to 75°C. 

Viscosity. In most instances, viscosity increased 
steadily until the raw starch flavor disappeared and 
the stage of doneness had been reached. In severa| 
instances, however, viscosity values 50 to 73 per cent 
higher than those determined at doneness were re- 
corded in the early stage of thickening. This period 
of maximal thickening seemed to last a very short 
time since subsequent viscosity determinations (7 to 


© OWE GALLON BATCHES ALL-PURPOSE FLOUR 


e-. oo SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


* FouR * so ALL PURPOSE FLOUR 
® . so SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 





MINUTES ELAPSED AFTER ADDITION OF FLOUR AND FAT (ROUX) 10 SCALDED MILK 
Fia. 2. Temperatures of white sauces made in 1-gal. 
and 4-gal. batches from all-purpose and soft wheat flours. 
Temperatures of 2-gal. batches were comparable to those 
of the 1-gal. batches. 


Effect of increasing batch size on cooking time in bain-marie, on temperature, and viscosity of medium (8 oz. flour/gal. milk) white 


sc. iG 
poate TEMPERATURE OF 


sauces made with soft wheat flour 


COOKING 


VISCOSITY AT DONENESS 


TOTAL TEMPERATURE OF SAUCE 


BATCH NUMBER TIME OF a : TIME OF COOKING ca arenas pa heh os : 
ome CALDED MILK SAUCE* TIME AT DONENESS a Brookfield 
spread) value 
1-Gal. Batches 
min. Cc. min. min. es sq. cm. potses 
l 11 90 17 28 80 105 
2 26 90 25 51 80 127 
3 30 90 30 65 8O 125 
j 26 90 30 56 81 113 











90.0 (194.0°F.) 





2-Gal 


87 
87 


49 















Means 





4-Gal 


88 
8 67 87 78 


Means 63.5 87.5 (189.5°F.) Wa. 


* Does not include scalding of milk. 
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10 min. later) were considerably lower. When tasted 
at this early stage of maximal viscosity, the flavor 
of raw starch was still noticeable. More information 
is needed on the disappearance of raw starch flavor 
as related to the different stages of the gelatinization 
of starch pastes. 

The viscosity values recorded at doneness of sauces 
prepared in batches of 1, 2, and 4 gal. are presented 
in Tables 1 and 2. The final viscosity decreased as 
the batch size increased, and for 4 gal. was below 
standard. The low viscosity of the 4-gal. batches is 
interesting in view of the fact that the temperature 
in these batches was below 80°C. during the major 
part of the cooking period. It must also be kept in 
mind that with longer cooking, more stirring was 
necessary. Stirring may have been partly responsible 
for the low viscosity of the large batches. 


Sauces Prepared in a Steam-Jacketed Kettle 


A procedure to prepare white sauces in a steam- 
jacketed kettle was developed, and formulas to be 
used for this procedure were established. The 
method, involving the use of dry milk solids, is de- 
scribed above. In this procedure, the time during 
which the milk was subjected to heat was relatively 
brief and the danger of scorching was considerably 
reduced. 

By using rates of heating faster than is possible 
when large batches were prepared in a bain-marie, 
the cooking time was reduced and higher and more 
predictable final viscosities were achieved. Sixteen 
4-gal. batches were prepared by this method; all- 






TABLE 3 
Linespread values of 4-gal. batches of white sauces made with 
various amounts of soft wheat and all-purpose flours and 
cooked in a steam-jacketed kettle 


MEAN LINESPREAD VALUES 


NUMBER OF | Sauce after ad- 
BATCHES Water-flour-fat | dition of milk 
mixture at stage | concentratet 

of doneness* and subsequent 


AMOUNT OF FLOUR 


reheating 
Soft Wheat Flour 
oz./gal. sq. cm. sq. cm. 
416 2 126.7 86.1 
516 5 115.1 72.5 
7 2 91.6 48.0 







All-Purpose Flour 


133.: 
6 2 119.8 83.8 
7 2 112.1 72.4 


89. 


* 


34 (3 gal.) of total water in which roux was cooked to 
doneness (determined by tasting). 

+14 (1 gal.) of total water into which total amount 
(4 lb.) of milk solids had been incorporated. 
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purpose flour and soft wheat flour were compared; 
and various amounts of each flour were used. 

Temperatures. The water in the kettle was brought 
to a boil before the roux was added. Following the 
incorporation of the roux, the temperature of the 
mixture dropped to an average of 82.0°C. (86° 
to 78°C.). The temperature of the water-flour-fat 
slurry when done averaged 93.3°C. (97° to 86°C.). 
After adding the water-milk concentrate, the tem- 
perature dropped again to 69.8°C. (75° to 60°C.). 
The temperature of the finished batch averaged 
88.6°C. (95° to 82°C.). 

Cooking Time. It took approximately 3 min. to 
bring to a boil 3 gal. hot (70°C.) water drawn from 
the faucet. From 114 to 2'5 min. were required to 
incorporate the roux into the hot water. Cooking 
time from the incorporation of the roux to the stage 
when the mixture had lost the flavor of raw starch 
averaged 14 min. (10 to 18 min.). After the milk 
concentrate had been incorporated, the batch was 
reheated for an average of 13 additional (9 to 19) 
min. The total cooking time was approximately 
33 min. 

Viscosity. Linespread readings were taken at vari- 
ous intervals during the cooking process of the water- 
flour-fat mixture and just when the raw starch flavor 
had disappeared. Another linespread was taken after 
the milk concentrate had been added and the mix- 
ture reheated (Table 3). For all sauces the viscosity 
of the water-flour-fat slurry was lower than that of 
the finished sauce containing the milk solids, even 
though only 1 gal. water was incorporated along with 
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Fic. 3. Relation of amount of flour to viscosity values 
(area of spread) of 4-gal. quantities of white sauces made from 
all-purpose and soft wheat flours in a steam-jacketed kettle. 
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the milk solids. It, therefore, follows that the addi- 
tional thickening was caused by the milk proteins. 
This is in general agreement with the findings of 
Morse, Davis, and Jack (7) who studied the effect of 
adding various amounts of dry milk solids to water- 
flour pastes and found that the milk proteins con- 
tributed to viscosity and gelstrength. In the present 
study, the decrease in linespread value of the sauces 
on reheating after adding the milk concentrate was 
greater in the thicker sauces than in the thinner. 

In Figure 3, the viscosity values (area of spread) 
of sauces prepared from two flours in quantities of 
4 gal. in a steam-jacketed kettle have been plotted 
against the amount of flour used per gallon of water. 

Yegression lines have been calculated, using the 
method of ‘least squares.’’ The mean values of area 
of spread of the three ‘standard’? medium white 
sauces (Fig. 1) is also given in Figure 3. The regres- 
sion line for viscosity of sauces made with soft wheat 
flour cuts the line for the thin-medium “standard”’ at 
approximately the 4!4-o0z. point; that of the medium 
“standard” at approximately the 6-0z. point; and 
that of the thick-medium ‘‘standard”’ at approxi- 
mately the 7-oz. point. The equivalent points at 
which the regression line for viscosity of sauces made 
with all-purpose flour cuts the three ‘‘standard” 
lines are, approximately, the 6-0z., 7!4-0z., and 8!5- 
oz. points. For practical purposes, this would mean 
that when 4-gal. batches were prepared in a steam- 
jacketed kettle, 415 oz. soft wheat flour or 6 oz. all- 
purpose flour per gallon of water would be used for 
thin-medium sauces, and so on. 

It should be re-emphasized that all figures are 
based on results obtained with the equipment listed 
and the procedure outlined. It should also be em- 
phasized that the straight-line relationship is valid 
only within the limits of the viscosity values deter- 
mined in these tests. 

In experiments involving 1-gal. batches (F7g. 7) 
in which flour concentrations lower as well as higher 
than those used here were studied, it was shown that 
the straight line connecting the viscosity points broke 
suddenly when very low concentrations of flour were 
used. More work is, therefore, needed on 4-gal. 
batches containing higher and lower amounts of 
flour than were used in the present study. To extend 
the regression lines (Fig. 3) beyond the limits estab- 
lished by actual viscosity determinations does not 
seem permissible. 

Scorching, Foaminess, and Smoothness. Scorching 
was no problem when the procedure outlined above 
was followed and the water-milk concentrate added 
to the water-flour-fat slurry at doneness. 

Sauces made with water-milk concentrates that 
had been allowed to stand overnight before use were 
not foamy. It was observed that when freshly-pre- 
pared water-milk concentrate was incorporated into 
the slurry, the finished sauce was foamy. The main 
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disadvantage of the foaminess was that the sauce 
could not be measured accurately; it also affected 
the linespread values. The foaminess disappeared 
when sauces were held for approximately 1 hr. 

All sauces into which the milk had been incor- 
porated in the form of a water-milk concentrate 
were smooth. In preliminary tests, several other 
ways to incorporate the dry milk were tried. One 
way was to sprinkle the milk powder onto the cooked 
slurry. In other tests, the powder was first incor- 
porated into extra fat until the texture of a fine meal 
resulted; this mixture was incorporated into the 
cooked slurry. Both methods were unsuccessful be- 
cause the finished sauces were grainy. 

The graininess may have been due to the high 
temperatures of the sauces before the water-milk con- 
centrate was added which decreased the solubility 
of the milk proteins. This assumption is supported 
by microscopic observations of the milk powder used 
in the main experiment. To test the solubility of the 
dry milk when reconstituted with water of different 
temperatures, the powder was beaten into tap water 
of 50°C. and 95°C. At 50°C., the resulting mixture 
looked homogeneous. When water of 95°C. was used, 
aggregates of various sizes were observed. The ex- 
periment was repeated with distilled water and simi- 
lar observations were made. Howat and Wright (8) 
reported that the roller-dried milk powders decreased 
in solubility when the temperature of the water in 
which the powder was incorporated was raised be- 
yond 50°C. They did not find that true for the spray- 
dried powders, which increased in solubility as the 
temperature of the water increased. However, al- 
though the milk powder used in the present study 
was spray-dried type, it was less soluble at 95°C. 
than at 50°C. According to specifications of the 
manufacturer,* the powder can be put into solution 
best if water of approximately 43.5°C. is used; it is 
rated as a bakery-quality type. More work is planned 
with white sauces involving the use of several com- 
mercial dry milk powders. 


DISCUSSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


One of the outstanding observations made in this 
study was that heating conditions in a bain-marie 
were extremely variable, and since the rate of heat- 
ing affects the viscosity of starch-thickened products, 
these variations were reflected in the final viscosities 
of the sauces. It was found that in sauces made in 
t-gal. quantities in a bain-marie, total cooking time 
was unduly long and final viscosities below ‘“‘stand- 
ard.” Therefore, the procedure of preparing large 
quantities of sauce in a steam-jacketed kettle seemed 
to be more desirable, and it was found that sauces 
of standard viscosities could be prepared easily. The 
flour was cooked to doneness in three-fourths of the 
total water; then, the remainder of the water into 


4 Written communication. 
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which all the milk solids had been incorporated was 
mixed into the slurry. It is important that the sauce 
be reheated after incorporation of the water-milk 
concentrate if desired final viscosities are to be 
achieved. It was difficult to establish a hard-and-fast 
end point of the reheating process. 

In this study, a steam-jacketed kettle was used 
for reheating, but results of subsidiary experiments 
indicated that it is possible to move the sauce from 
the steam-jacketed kettle after the milk concentrate 
had been incorporated and then reheat it in a bain- 
marie for 1 hr. Viscosities similar to those found 
when the sauces were heated in the steam-jacketed 
kettle could be achieved by this treatment. In cases 
where the sauces were reheated in a bain-marie, the 
4-gal. batches were divided into two 2-gal. lots to 
insure faster heat penetration. 

Recommendations for the preparation of white 
sauce in a steam-jacketed kettle follow: 


Preparation of White Sauce in the Steam-Jacketed 
Kettle 
Quantity: 4 gal. 
Milk Concentrate 
4 lb. nonfat dry milk solids 
1 gal. lukewarm water 
PROCEDURE: 
1. Combine in mixer; use whip attachment: 5 min. on 
Ist speed; scrape; 15 min. (approx.) on 2nd speed. 

2. Let stand (refrigerated) one day to allow air to 

escape. Warm up to room temperature before use. 
Sauce 
Flour—see graph (Fig. 3) for number of oz. per gallon 
Fat—amount equal (by weight) to that of flour 
3 gal. hot water 
PROCEDURE: 

1. Prepare roux by stirring flour into melted fat. 

2. Place water in steam-jacketed kettle and heat to 
boiling. 

3. Turn off steam; add roux; beat with French whip 
at least for 114 min. or until mixture is smooth. 

. Turn on steam; maintain pressure at 10 lb. Stir 
gently, especially around the edge. The mixture 
should bubble gently. 

. Cook until raw starch flavor has disappeared 
(approx. 15 min., final temperature about 90°C. 
(194°F.]). 

}. Turn off steam; incorporate lukewarm milk concen- 
trate by stirring; do not beat. 

. Turn on steam and maintain at 5 lb. Heat for 10 

to 13 min. or until thick. In case sauce should 
begin to stick, stop steam earlier. 
If sauce is not to be used at once, Step 7 may be 
omitted. The sauce should be turned into two 2-gal. 
stock pots and allowed to stand in the hot bain- 
marie for about 1 hr. for further thickening. 


SUMMARY 


White sauces made with soft wheat flour and all- 
purpose flour were studied. “Standard” sauces made 
with all-purpose flour in 1-gal. quantities in a bain- 
marie, using 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, and 12 oz. flour per 
gallon of milk were developed and viscosity values 
determined. These values served as “standards” of 
comparison. 
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The effect of increasing batch size from 1 to 4 gal. 
on cooking time, temperature of batch, and final 
viscosity of medium (8 oz. flour per gallon) sauces 
made with both kinds of flour was also investigated. 
Soft wheat flour had greater thickening power than 
all-purpose flour. With increasing batch size, cook- 
ing times were prolonged and final viscosities of the 
finished sauces decreased, but the differences between 
the 1- and 2-gal. batches were slight. In the 4-gal. 
batches, the cooking times were unduly long and 
final viscosities below the ‘‘standard.”’ 

A cooking procedure involving faster rates of heat- 
ing than can be achieved in a bain-marie was de- 
veloped for 4-gal. batches using a steam-jacketed 
kettle. This method involved the use of powdered 
milk. One-fourth of the total water to be used was 
mixed with the total amount of dry milk solids and 
reserved until later; the other three-fourths of the 
water was brought to a boil in the steam-jacketed 
kettle. The fat-flour mixture (roux) was beaten into 
the hot water, and the resulting slurry cooked until 
the taste of raw starch disappeared and the mixture 
was thick. Then, the water-milk concentrate was in- 
corporated. The sauce was again heated until the 
stage of final viscosity had been reached. Since the 
process of reheating was rather short, the danger of 
scorching was eliminated. 

A graph was prepared and presented in which the 
amount of soft wheat flour and all-purpose flour per 
gallon of water for sauces prepared in the steam- 
jacketed kettle was related to the corresponding vis- 
cosity values (area of spread). Viscosity values of 
“standard”? thin-medium, medium, and thick-me- 
dium sauces were also presented in this graph. From 
this graph can be determined the amounts of flour 
to be used for 4-gal. quantities of sauces of standard 
viscosities prepared by the method reported here. 
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Appraisal of School Lunch Programs 


I. Developing a Score Card for Management Factors' 


JESSIE CRAIG OBERT, Ph.D.,? and MARY 
BROWN PATTON, Ph.D. 


Institute of Nutrition and Food Technology and School of Home 


URING the school year of 1950-51, 
a research project on school lunch management was 
conducted in thirteen schools in one Ohio county 
to study the effect of certain management factors on 
nutritive value and pupil participation. The general 
plans for the project included three phases: 

(a) An initial survey to identify the management 
factors which were associated with high nutritive 
value and high pupil participation. 

(b) Improvement of practices believed to be re- 
sponsible for the factors identified in the initial 
survey through a training program. 

(c) A final survey to determine changes in manage- 
ment factors and their relationship to changes in 
nutritive value and pupil participation. 

The observations on operation of the school lunch 
programs were made by a procedure similar to that 
described by Dreisbach and Handy (1). Detailed 
observations were made of one day’s activities, and 
other information was obtained by interviewing the 
school administrators, lunchroom personnel, and 
teachers. The limitations of ratings based on one 
day’s activities are acknowledged. However, further 
observations were made before the beginning of the 
training programs, and in almost all cases these 
observations supported the findings of the initial 
survey. 

Early plans for the project emphasized the need 
for a score card that would provide an objective 
means of rating management factors. Such a rating 
method was necessary to: (a) recognize factors in 
which changes were desirable, (b) measure the effects 
of the training programs, and (c) obtain this informa- 
tion in a form which could be analyzed statistically. 


1 The data reported are taken from the dissertation sub- 
mitted by Jessie Craig Obert to the Graduate School, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus, in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
home economies. The entire project was financed by a grant 
from The Ohio State University Development Fund. Re- 

ceived for publication March 2, 1953. 
2 Present address: Los Angeles County Health Depart- 


ment. 


Economics, The Ohio State University, Columbus 





This paper will report only the development of the 
rating form. Subsequent papers will discuss the use 
of the form in assessing the results of a training 
program and its effects on nutritive value of lunches 
served and pupil participation. 


AVAILABLE SCORE CARDS 


Two school lunch rating forms were considered 
for possible use as the instrument for evaluation. 
The General Mills School Lunch Evaluation Chart 
(2) consists of four independent instruments which 
cover physical plant and equipment, management 
and personnel, food service and meals, and educa- 
tional values. Individual items in each of these areas 
are described at three levels of effectiveness, with 
provision for rating each item on a scale from 1 to 7. 
Development of the forms is described by Tinsley 
(3). The original forms included provision for a total 
score for the school lunch program, but after trial 
use, Tinsley believed that such a score had no valid 
meaning. She, therefore, included a profile chart 
in each of the four parts. This chart shows the 
strengths and weaknesses of a program and the 
progress made by successive ratings. 

The Yardstick for School Lunches (4) prepared 
by the Interagency Committee of the Department 
of Agriculture provides a comprehensive description 
of all phases of an excellent school lunch program. 
It is intended for use by a group representing the 
various segments of the community. It provides a 
way of assigning letters as ‘‘appraisal symbols” but 
it offers no way of scoring on a numerical basis. 


REQUIREMENTS OF SCORE CARD FOR THIS STUDY 

It was desirable that the evaluating device to be 
used in the study of nutritive value and participa- 
tion should possess certain characteristics. It should 
include only the factors be'ieved to be directly re- 
lated to nutritive value and pupil participation. 
These factors should be stated in objective terms 
so that several observers who rated the same lunch 
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program would submit comparable results. The items 
on the score card should state the management 
factors in terms of their effect on the lunch program 
rather than in terms of physical facilities. Finally, 
so that the results might be subjected to statistical 
analysis, it was necessary that the device provide a 
means of assigning a numerical value to each item. 
Thus, in rating a given program, it would be possible 
to obtain partial scores for groups of related items 
and a total score for all items, as well as for individual 
items. 

Because neither of the devices discussed met all 
of these requirements, the accompanying ‘Score 
Card for Management Factors in the School Lunch” 
was developed. 


ORIGIN OF ITEMS FOR THE SCORE CARD 


The first step in developing this device was to 
study the literature for information as to manage- 
ment factors that had been reported to be related to 
nutritive value and pupil participation. Personal 
experiences of the authors added other items to 
those reported in the literature. Some factors were 
excluded because of limitations of time and person- 
nel or to avoid repetition of the work of local agen- 
cies. These included sanitation, cleaning processes, 
detailed study of the amount and kind of labor, 
and detailed study of use of space and equipment. 

The following factors were included for scoring. 
Those related to nutritive value were: (a) training 
and experience of the manager; (b) method of menu 
planning; (c) purchasing practices; (d) kinds and 
amounts of foods used; and (e) methods used in 
storage, preparation, and cooking of foods. Factors 
related to pupil participation included: (a) quality 
of the food; (b) service of the food; (c) appearance 
and atmosphere of the lunchroom; and (d) participa- 
tion and cooperation of pupils, parents, teachers, 
and community groups in planning and operating 
the lunchroom. 

On the score card, each of these factors was de- 
scribed in terms of the determining practices and 
characteristics with each placed as a separate item. 
Thus two items were devoted to the training and 
experience of the manager, two to the method of 
menu planning, and seven to the quality of the food. 
A composite description of the desirable features for 
each item was prepared from the suggestions found 
in the literature, with additions based on personal 
experience. The help of specialists in institution 
management and nutrition was utilized in phrasing 
various items. This description was used for the top 
point on the rating scale, with a score of 5. The middle 
score, 3, represents a partial attainment of the de- 
sired attributes, while the description for 1, the low- 
est score, represents the least desirable situation or 
failure to achieve the desired situation. Scores of 
2 and 4 provided for intermediate gradations in 
the rating. 
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TESTING THE RELIABILITY OF THE SCORE CARD 


The score card was developed over a period of 
several months, the last two of which were spent in 
testing its use in school lunchrooms. This testing 
was conducted in six selected schools in two Ohio 
counties. The reliability of the form (that is, whether 
different workers could obtain comparable results 
when using it in the same situation) was tested by 
three home economists who had specialized in nutri- 
tion and quantity food service. All observed the same 
day’s activities, and each marked the score card 
according to her understanding of the meaning of 
the individual items. Items on which differences in 
scoring occurred were revised until the meaning of 
each item was the same to all. After each revision, 
the device was tested in a different school until the 
three scores on each item varied by no more than 
one point, and close agreement was obtained on total 
scores. The goal set for agreement of total scores 
was that the difference between the scores of differ- 
ent workers should be less than 10 per cent of the 
possible maximum score. Actual agreement obtained 
was much closer than this. 

Further tests were made to check the reliability 
of the device when used by other home economists. 
The home economist responsible for making the ob- 
servations in the experimental study scored one 
school with a home demonstration agent, and another 
with a public health nutrition consultant. Agree- 
ment in scores was within the 10 per cent limit. 
During the study, all of the experimental schools 
were scored by one person, but another observer 
joined in scoring the first, seventh, and last of the 
thirteen schools as a continuing check on the re- 
liability of the device. 


WEIGHTING OF THE ITEMS 


The desirability of weighting the scores for various 
items, according to their importance in the school 
lunch program was considered. However, the only 
basis for determining the relative weight for each 
item would have been the subjective judgment of 
various individuals. On the advice of the statis- 
tician’, each item was given the same weight or a 
possible maximum score of 5. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR USING THE SCORE CARD 
The results obtained from the use of the score 
card in thirteen schools will be reported in a later 
paper. However, certain precautions about use of 
this scoring device may be noted. The score card is 
intended only for the use of trained home economists 
who are familiar with a variety of school lunch pro- 


grams. Some facility in evaluation by this method 


3 The methods used in statistical analysis of the data 
were suggested by D. R. Whitney, Director, Statistical 
Laboratory, The Ohio State University, and calculations 
were checked in that Laboratory. 
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Score Card for Management Factors in the School Lunch 


SCHOOL 
DATE 
If description in fourth column fits, a score of 5 should be given in last column. If partial attainment, 
as described in middle column, is noted, a score of 3 should be given. The lowest score of 1 should be 
given if the situation is as described in the second column, thus indicating the least desirable situation 
or failure to achieve the desired standards. Scores of 2 and 4 may be used to indicate intermediate 
gradations in rating. 


LEAST DESIRABLE SITUATION PARTIAL ATTAINMENT OF DESIRED SITUATION DESIRED SITUATION ATTAINED 
scoré value of 1) score value of 3 score value of 5 


Part I—Management and Facilities 


1) TRAINING OF MANAGER 
No special training Graduate of vocational or technical course in| Bachelor’s degree with emphasis on food, nu- 
lunchroom management trition, institution management, and edu 


eation 


2) EXPERIENCE OF MANAGER: Note: If score for Item(1), is 5, check experienc? under item (2A); if score for Item (1) is / or 3, check experience under 
Item (2B). 
(A) | No experience in qualifying fields One year of qualifying experience Two years or more of qualifying experience 
Qualifying Experience: Check one of the following 
1) Two years’ experience as assistant to manage) of a large school lunch operation or as manager of a small (school lunch) de- 
partment 
One year of food service experience plus training approved by The Amerwan Dietetic Association, American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, or National Restaurant Association 
One year of teaching plus one year as assistant to manager of a large school lunch operation, or as manager of a smail (school 
lunch) department 
One year’s experience ina field related to the school lunch program plus one year as assistant to manager of a small (school 
lunch) department 
Note: Part of Item (1) and ail of Item (2A) are taken from the ‘‘Recommended Standards for the Selection of Personnel Re- 
sponsible for the Supervision and Management of the School Lunch Program” (5) as formulated by the Joint Committee of 
The American Dietetic Association, American Home Economics Association, and School Food Service Association 
B No experience, or experience as school lunch | One year as assistant to manager of a schoot| Two years or more as assistant manager of a 
manager only, or in other unsupervised food | lunch program under supervision of a home-| school lunch under supervision of a home 
service position economics-trained person; one year or more of) economics-trained person 
other food service experience under supervision 


TRAINING OF MENU PLANNER 
Menus planned by untrained person; not Menus sometimes planned or checked by home, Menus always planned or checked by home 
checked economist economist 


Periop FoR WuicH Menus A RE PLANNED 
Menus planned several weeks ahead, thus Menus planned for several days; no consistent Menus planned not less than one week or 
making many changes necessary; or—menu planning system more than two weeks at a time 
planned only one or two davs at a time 


MetTsop oF MENU PLANNING 
| No definite procedure Definite menu pattern sometimes used Definite menu pattern usel for each lunch 
MeTHOD OF PURCHASING 
All foods purchased at retail without competi- Some foods purchased from wholesalers or by All foods purchased from wholesalers or by 
tive bids competitive bids from retailers; others bought competitive bids from retailers 
at retail prices 
Foop STORAGE 
Food carelessly or inadequately stored, due to Some foods carefully stored under satisfactory All foods carefully stored under proper con 
lack of knowledge or storage space or indif- conditions; good practices but storage space in- ditions for maximum retention of flavor and 
ference adequate nutritive value 
Use or Recipes 
Tested recipes not used or used inaccurately Tested recipes used for some foods | Tested recipes always used 
PREPARATION AND CooKING METHODS 
Approved cooking methods not followed Approved cooking methods followed for some Approved cooking methods almost always 
foods followed 
Errect oF AVAILABLE TIME ON Foop SERVED 
Variety and quality (or either one) of food) Variety and quality (or either one) of food Variety and quality (or either one) of food 
served are largely determined by ability to get served are sometimes limited by ability to get| served are not limited by ability to get work 
work done work done done 
Errect oF AVAILABLE EQUIPMENT ON Foop SERVED 
Equipment and facilities (or either one) often Equipment and facilities (or either one) some- Equipment and facilities (or either one) do 
limit quality and type of food served times limit quality and type of food served not limit quality and type of food served 
TimE MANAGEMENT 
Foods ready long before serving time, or serv-- Most foods ready on time; some require rushing) Foods ready just before serving time; mini- 
ice delayed because foods are not ready to serve on schedule; holding time short for) mum standing period; preparation staggered 
most foods if serving period is long 
PREPARATION AND SERVING WasTE 
Excessive waste due to careless paring and’ Moderate waste due to these causes Minimum waste, parings thin; minimum 
preparation; much food left in pans or in uten- waste in pans and on utensils; minimum food 
sils; much food left over; good food discarded left over 
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Score Card for Management Factors in the School Lunch—continued 


LEAST DESIRABLE SITUATION 
score value of 1) 


ARRANGEMENT OF SERVING TABLE 
Equipment or utensils poorly arranged, result- 
ing in slow service with many delays; appear- 
ance unattractive 

LINE TO SERVING COUNTER 

to inadequate] 

space; much crossing of line necessary 


Pupils crowded in line due 


WalItTING TIME FOR PUPILS 
5 min. or longer for most pupils 

Conpvuct or Puptts 1x LINE 
Noise, loud talking, and disorder; constant ef- 
fort needed to maintain order 


PAYMENT OF MONEY 
All pupils pay cash in line 


QUANTITY oF Foop 
Many pupils refuse one or more foods, resulting 


in many incomplete lunches; extra bread 


butter not available 
APPEARANCE OF PLATE 
Foods carelessly served, run together on plate;| 


many plates served with food spilled on edge} 


MetHop oF CARRYING MEALS 


No trays, thus all pupils have difficulty carry 

ing entire meal; some foods rejected because 
pupils cannot carry them; much dropping of 
food and tableware 


DINING Room 
Dirty, dull, colorless; little or no attempt to 


APPEARANCE OF 


make it attractive; poorly lighted 


TIME SPENT IN EATING 
Pupils rushed because of short lunch period; 
or, use entire noon recess for eating, thus hav 
ing no time for play 

Conpuct WHILE EATING 

efforts 


necessary to maintain quiet; much spilling of 


Atmosphere tense, noisy; constant 
food and dropping of tableware; pupil be 


havior not socially acceptable 


PLate Waste 
milk left in many 
bottles; total waste excessive 


Food left on most plates; 


FLAVOR 
All mild- or strong-flavored foods; repetiticn 
of flavors; loss of natural flavor; ‘‘off’’ flavor; 
scorched 

Us OF SEASONINGS 


Food tasteless because of lack of salt. or has | 


strong flavor of salt or other seasoning 
CoLorR 
Color lacking; repetition of one color, or clash- 
ing of colors; loss of natural color 
TEXTURE 
No contrast in texture; natural texture lost 


17) CoNsISTENCY 


Food gummy, too thick, or too thin 


18) SHAPE AND Form 


19 


Food difficult to eat; no contrast in shape 


} 
' 


TEMPERATURE 


Hot foods cold or cold foods warm; soup too | 


hot for immediate eating; ice cream melted 


PARTIAL ATTAINMENT OF DESIRED SITUATION 
(score value of 3) 


Part—II Food and Service 


Equipment and utensils fairly well arranged; 
service fairly fast, some delay due to arrange- 
ment; appearance fairly attractive 

Some congestion due to inadequate space for 


line; some crossing of line 


3 to 5 min. for most pupils 


Pupils fairly quiet; considerable attention 


needed to maintain order 


Some pupils pay cash in line; tickets purchased 
earlier are punched in line 


Some pupils refuse one or more foods, thus re 
ceiving incomplete lunches; some foods avail 
able but no effort made to be sure pupils take 


them: same size portions served to all punil 


Some foods carefully served; foods on some 
plates run together; some plates served with 
food spilled on edge 


Some pupils have difficulty carrying entire 


meal; some dropping of food and tableware 


Clean, orderly, fairly light, but general ap- 


pearance not appealing 


Most pupils finish eating in assigned lunch 
period; some are rushed or hurry of own ac- 


cord; most have time for play 


A few pupils noisy; some effort necessary 


themselves; some food spilled; behavior of « 


few not socially acceptable 


Some plate waste by less than half of pupils, 


mostly in small amounts 


Some contrast in flavor; combination fair 


Amount acceptable but not suitable for chil 


| dren 


Some color in garnish only; combination fair 


aeiecalnaions 


Some contrast in texture; combination fair 


Fair consistency for the product 


Most foods easy to eat; some contrast in shape 


Some foods at desirable temperatures; some 


too hot or too cold 


to| 
maintain order; most pupils appear to enjoy! 


DESIRED SITUATION ATTAINED 
score value of 5) 


Equipment and utensils arranged so that 
service is fast; little or no delay due to ar- 


rangement; appearance attractive 


Adequate space for single line of waiting 
pupils; no congestion; little or no crossing of 
line necessary 

2 min. or less for most pupils 

Pupils quiet and orderly; minimum of dis 
cipline necessary to maintain order 


No cash handled of 


tickets in line; no delay for similar causes 


in line; no punching 


Entire lunch served to most pupils, thus re 
sulting in most lunches being complete; size 
of portions adjusted to age group; extra bread 
and butter easily available 


All foods earefully served; separate dishes 
used when needed; plates seldom served with 
food spilled on edge 


Tray used if pupils must carry more than two 
items; silver and part of food may be on 
| table; little evidence of difficulty in carrying 


meal 
Clean, well lighted, orderly, colorful; attrac 
tive draperies, posters, pictures, or decora 


tions 


Lunch period long enough; pupils not rushed; 
noon recess long enough to allow time for 


play 


Relaxing atmosphere; reasonably quiet; pu 
pils appear to enjoy themselves but good 
| order is maintained; pupil behavior is socially 


| acceptable; little spilling of food or dropping 


¥ tableware 


Most pupils have little or no plate waste; 
little milk left in bottles; total waste low 


Some mild-flavored foods and some strong 


flavored; pleasing combination; natural 


| flavor retaine | 
Amount suitable for children; sufficient to 
emphasize natural flavor 
Some contrast in color; colors harmonize; 
natural color retained 
Pleasing combination of soft, crisp, and 
chewy foods; characteristic texture main- 
| tained 


Excellent consistency for the product 


All foods 
| pieces and easy for children to eat; good 


in “‘bite-size’”’ or other suitable 


contrast in shape 


| All foods at desirable temperatures; none too | 
hot or too cold 
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Score Card for Management Factors in the School Lunch— concluded 


LEAST DESIRABLE SITUATION 
(score value of 1 


Part III 


) Puptt PARTICIPATION IN MENU PLANNING 


Pupils do not assist with menu planning 


Pup PARTICIPATION IN LUNCHROOM OPERATION 
A few pupils assist in some routine jobs in the 


cafeteria 


Use or Luncn PErRtop ror TEACHING PURPOSES 


Teachers function in lunchroom only to main 
tain order or not at all; cooks or teachers nag 
pupils about eating practices or over-empha- 
size lunchroom behavior 


> OF LUNCHROOM IN CLASSROOM TEACHING 


Integration with subject-matter teaching oc 
curs only in home economics class or not at all 


Support OF COMMUNITY GROUP ORGANIZATIONS 


One or more organizations has refused co 
operation, or has actively opposed program; 
attitude unknown 


PARENT PARTICIPATION 


Most parents are uninformed about the pro- 
gram; no parents have visited lunchroom or 
eaten there 


) INTERPRETATION 


No consistent attempt made to interpret pro 
gram to community or school 


few assist with menu planning 


PARTIAL ATTAINMENT OF DESIRED SITUATION 
(score value of 3) 


Pupils may make suggestions about menus; a 


Many pupils assist in lunchroom, but in 
routine jobs only, rather than as a learning 


experience 


A few teachers encourage pupils to eat all of 
lunch, to taste new or disliked foods, and to 
practice socially acceptable behavior; some 


teachers merely maintain order 


A few teachers relate school lunch to subject 


matter teaching in one or two subjects only 


P.T.A. has given active support; some other 
organizations have shown interest but have 


given no active support 


A few parents are informed about program; a 
few have visited the lunchroom or eaten there 


Occasional attempts have been made to inter- 
pret program; menus are sent home 


DESIRED SITUATION ATTAINED 
(score value of 5) 


School and Community Participation in Lunch Program 


Organized plan for many pupils to assist 
with menu planning 


Many pupils get varied experiences by assist- 
ing in different phases of operation 


Most teachers eat with pupils, encourage 
them to eat all their lunch, to taste new or 
disliked foods, and to practice socially ac 
ceptable behavior 


Most teachers utilize various phases of lunch 
program in many subjects; knowledge of 
food selection and eating habits of pupils are 
used for teaching and constructive classroom 
experiences 


Most local organizations have given active 
support to program, via: interest, volunteer 
work, or financing 


Most parents are well informed about pro 
gram; most have visited lunchroom or eaten 


there 


During past two years, a planned program of 
interpretation has been conducted by one or 
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8) GENERAL PLANNING COMMITTEE 
No general planning committee 


resentation, e.g., 


personnel only 


should be acquired before the findings are used as 
the basis for planning educational programs and 
before the scores are subjected to statistical analysis. 
The reliability of the device as used by any indi- 
vidual should be checked by testing agreement of 
the scores with those of other persons, using the 
method described in this paper. Any person using 
the score card should become familiar with the 
descriptions for all three levels, and each item should 
be read immediately before the score is marked. 
The entire time of the observer should be devoted 
to marking the score card, that is, it should not be 
marked during a visit made for other purposes. The 
attitude of the observer should be qugstioning and 
noncritical, and there should be no real or implied 
criticism of the persons or procedures observed. The 
observer should explain to the lunchroom personnel 
that the objective is to obtain information about the 
customary practices in that particular lunchroom. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DEVELOPMENT OF SIMILAR DEVICES 


Experience in use of the score card suggests several 
points which may be helpful to others in developing 


General planning committee with limited rep- 
P.T.A. and 


more methods: newspapers, radio, leaflets, 
group meeting, and so on 


General planning committee includes repre- 
sentatives of group organizations, parents, 
administration, teachers, lunchroom per- 
sonnel, and pupils 


lunchroom 


similar devices. Items which will be used for measur- 
ing changes due to a specific program should be 
limited to those which can be changed by that pro- 
gram. The scores for Items 1 and 2 in Part I of this 
score card, covering the training and experience of 
the manager, could be increased only over a con- 
siderable period of time or by a major change in 
policy. Thus, they would be suitable for inclusion 
in a long-range program, but not for one of short 
duration. Items 10 and 11 in Part I (Effect of Avail- 
able Time and Equipment on Food Served) were 
stated in terms of the goals desired rather than in 
terms of the physical equipment or number of 
workers. Such goals need to be clearly defined. A 
limited number of points were included in Part III 
(School and Community Participation), and a more 
objective appraisal of this phase of the school lunch 
program would necessitate further subdivision. 


SUMMARY 


The development of an objective rating scale for 
scoring certain management factors in the school 
lunch program has been described. The management 
factors included were limited to those which seemed 
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to have a direct effect on nutritive value and/or 
pupil participation. The factors were subdivided 
into the various practices and characteristics be- 
lieved to compose them, and each of these was 
placed on the score card as a separate item. A de- 
scription of the desirable situation for each item was 
prepared from suggestions found in the literature. 
These descriptions were modified until they were 
interpreted the same way by four home economists 
during a trial period. Items were rated on a scale 
from | to 5, with 5 assigned for the most desirable 
situation, and 1 for the least desirable situation, or 
for failure to achieve the desirable situation. 

The reliability of the score card was tested in a 
number of school lunch programs by several home 
economists, and it was revised until close agreement 
was obtained in the scores when two or more persons 
rated the same school on the same day. 

Suggestions for using the score card were included, 
and some observations were made which may be 
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helpful to persons interested in the development of 
similar devices. 
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FOOD HABITS OF INDIA 


In the vast country of India, food habits of the people vary with their standards of living 
and the region. In the North, the Sikhs, who are big and strong, are a wheat-eating people. 
Wheat is made into an unleavened bread or in long loaves. For the unleavened bread, a 
dough of wheat flour and water is kneaded into small balls. It is cooked in a round iron disk 
with a raised center, which makes removal of the bread simple. The long loaves are made 
with yeast and baked in an oven. In addition, there are two or three types of fried breads. 

In the southern and eastern parts of India, rice and lentil soups are the sta- 
ples. The principal rice-growing region is Eastern Bengal, where it is very tropical and in 
the monsoon area. Many varieties are grown, some of which are of the finest quality with a 
pleasant aroma. Today, however, due to the shortage, rice is rationed all over India, and 
many of the rice-eating regions are shifting to wheat. 

To prepare rice, it is first washed and then fried with onion, ginger, or garlic. Meat is 
fried separately and then added to the rice, together with spices, such as cinnamon sticks, 
bay leaves, cloves, or black pepper. The whole dish is then steamed in a well-covered vessel, 
on the lid of which hot charcoals are put. 

Some variety of lentils—there are seven or eight—is served with every meal, as well as 
potatoes and two curried green vegetables. A great variety of vegetables is grown in India, 
including potatoes, cauliflower, cabbages, okra, and many more green vegetables. 

Fruits, such as mangoes, melons, and figs, are used mostly as desserts. Before the parti- 
tion, beautiful grapes from the North were shipped to all parts of the country under an 
excellent refrigeration system. Today, however, fruits appear to be more easily obtained in 
the larger cities of Bombay and Calcutta. Several types of bananas are grown—some are 
small with thin, yellow skins and others are larger with green and red skins. They have a 
delightful flavor. In Nagpore, in Central India, a large orange with a loose skin is found. 

On the whole, India is largely a vegetarian country, with meat used only by the well- 
to-do. Lamb is the most popular meat, and chicken is expensive. 

Yogurt is considered a must in hot weather and is served separately in an earthernware 
dish in a variety of ways—with minced onion, grated cucumber, horseradish, and mint 
finely ground or dried. The yogurt is made in the home, where the mother curd is kept and 
boiled milk is poured on the culture. 

The Indians have a great love of sweets, some of which are decorated with a kind of thin 
silver paper. One type of sweet is prepared with dried milk and nuts. 

Tea is the national beverage, but in the southern part, coffee is used for breakfast, which 
is similar to Canadian breakfasts. Although India is “dry” with prohibition enforced in some 
parts, palm fruit is distilled by the poorer classes to make a kind of toddy.— 
B. Flavelle Taillon, as told to her by Mrs. R. R. Saksena, wife of the High Commissioner for 
India to Canada. 
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S YET, the exact reasons for the 
low calcium absorption by human beings have not 
been adequately explained. Fat has been reported 
as one of the factors which affects calcium utiliza- 
tion, but studies on the effect of fat on calcium 
absorption have resulted in conflicting opinions. 
In experiments with infants and children, Holt, 
Courtney, and Fales (1, 2), and Hickmans (3) 
reported that fat has a beneficial influence on cal- 
cium absorption. In these studies, the best absorption 
of caleitum was obtained when the calcium intake 
bore a definite relation to the fat intake and the fat 
intake was ample. On the other hand, Calverley and 
Kennedy (4) found that the addition of 5 per cent 
fat to the diet of healthy, growing rats decreased the 
retentions of calcium and phosphorus. The results 
of their study are not in agreement with those of 
Jones (5), Knudson and Floody (6), and French 
(7) who all reported that the addition of 5 per cent 
fat to a fat-free diet increased calcium utilization. 

Boyd, Crum, and Lyman (8) and Jones (5) 
concluded that fat has a beneficial influence on the 
absorption of calcium by maintaining a favorable 
acidity of the intestinal contents. After extensive 
feeding experiments with rats, French (7) and French 
and Elliott (9) named two factors to explain the 
physiologic relationship between fat and calcium: 
(a) the acidity of the intestinal tract and (b) the 


1 Based on material from a doctoral thesis submitted by 
Mary Elizabeth Fuqua to the Graduate School of The Ohio 
State University, Columbus. Published with the approval 
of the Director, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, as 
Journal Article No. 57-52. Received for publication March 
5, 1953. 

2 Present address: School of Home Economics, Univer 
sity of Illinois. Urbana. 

3’ The authors wish to express their appreciation to the 
Evaporated Milk Company for its fellowship presented 
through the American Home Economics Association; the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station for financial support; 
Borden’s Moores and Ross Company, Columbus, Ohio, for 
dairy products; and Creasey Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
for Birdseye frozen food products. 
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formation of readily absorbable bile-fatty acid- 
calcium complexes. 

Conceivably, fat could decrease calcium absorp- 
tion through the formation of insoluble calcium 
soaps in the intestinal tract (10). Telfer (11, 12) 
stated that whether phosphates or soaps predomi- 
nate in the feces appears to depend chiefly on the 
amount of free fatty acids in the intestinal tract. 
If free fatty acids are in excess, almost all the 
calcium is excreted as soaps. 

Fat was reported to have no effect on calcium 
metabolism in three studies on adult human subjects 
reported by Mallon et al. (13); Aub, Tibbetts, and 
McLean (14); and Steggerda and Mitchell (10). 
Mallon and co-workers (13) studied the calcium 
retentions of two college women on a high- and low- 
fat diet for eighteen days. They concluded that, 
since the subjects shifted from a positive to a 
negative calcium balance or vice versa within two 
three-day periods, fat per se cannot be said to have 
exercised a definite influence on their calcium re- 
tention. Aub ef al. (14) stated that the addition of 
200 gm. fat to the diet of two normal adults caused 
no increase in calcium excretion. Steggerda and 
Mitchell (10) reported that varying the milk fat 
content of the diet from | to 32 per cent on the dry 
weight basis had no effect on the calcium metabolism 
in thirteen men studied over a four-year period. 

The present study had as its objectives: (a) to 
study the effect on calcium balance of three levels 
of fat; (b) to study the effect of basal metabolic rate 
on calcium balance; (¢) to obtain further informa- 
tion on calcium absorption from a mixed diet; and 
(d) to compare the results of this study with the 
diverse views which are prevalent in regard to the 
effect of fat on calcium utilization. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The subjects were nine healthy college women who 
were students at The Ohio State University. The 
length of the study was eight weeks, consisting of 
four two-week periods. The first period served as an 
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adjustment period to equalize the subjects to the 
approximately 600 mg. food calcium used through- 
out the study and the remaining three periods to 
study the effect of the three levels of fat on calcium 
retention. In each of the three experimental periods, 
the first week was used for subject adjustment and 
the second week for the balance period. 

Two factors were considered in planning the 
experiment, the basal metabolic rates of the subjects 
and the fat level of the diets. The basal metabolic 
rates of the subjects fell into three groups with 
averages of 3.56, 8.26, and 13.27 per cent, re- 
spectively, below the Aub-DuBois standard for age, 
sex, and surface area. One subject from each of the 
three metabolic rate groups was placed on each of 
the three diets. Each group of three subjects was 
given each of the fat diets for one period during the 
study. 

The three diets used provided three levels of fat 
15, 91, and 135 gm. which supplied 19, 39, and 
58 per cent, respectively, of the total calories. The 
diets contained approximately 600 mg. calcium; 
were isocaloric, furnishing about 2100 calories; and 
contained as many of the same foods as possible. 
Menu changes from the low to the two higher fat 
levels were accomplished by appropriate substitu- 
tion of carbohydrate foods, such as bread, jelly, jam, 
and candy and by fatty foods, such as butter, cream, 
mayonnaise, French dressing, and bacon. The three 
sets of diets consisted of seven menus which were 
repeated in the same order for eight weeks. Every 
food for each individual dietary was weighed sepa- 
rately, although the food may have been used later to 
prepare a mixed dish. Distilled water was used for 
food preparation and drinking purposes. 

Daily aliquot samples of each of the three diets 
amounting to one-seventh by weight of the food for 
seven consecutive days were weighed on a torsion 
balance to the nearest 0.1 gm. and placed together in 
a food composite for analysis. Excreta were collected 
according to the usual balance study method. One- 
seventh of the total daily urine output was saved 
during each of the seven-day balance periods and 
made into weekly composites. Acid digests were 
prepared from the food and feces composites. The 
urinary calcium was determined directly from the 
weekly urine composites. Calcium in food, feces, 
and urine were determined by a modification of the 
McCrudden method as described by Stearns (15). 
An ether extraction method with the use of the 
Rohrig extraction tube was used to determine the fat 
content of the diets (16). 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The calcium balances for the nine subjects are 
given in Table 1. Statistical analysis by Snedecor’s 
(17) method of analysis of variance with the F test 
of significance was made of the calcium balances of 
the nine subjects. A two-way classification table was 
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used in the analysis with the rows representing the 
subjects and the columns, the fat treatments. None 
of the F values obtained were significant. Therefore, 
in this experiment the effects on calcium balances 
of three levels of fat and of subject variation in 
calcium balances were not greater than the effect 
of unmeasured factors. 

Although calcium balances on the three diets were 
not significantly different, the highest average 
calcium retention for the nine subjects occurred when 
the subjects were on the medium-fat diet. The 
average calcium balances for the nine subjects were 
as follows: low-fat diet, —25.3 mg.; medium-fat diet, 
5.3 mg.; and high-fat diet, —5.4 mg. 

The results of this study are in general agreement 
with the results of the studies of Aub ef al. (14), 
Mallon and co-workers (13), and Steggerda and 
Mitchell (10), all of whom concluded that fat has no 
influence on calcium utilization. The most extensive 
of these studies was the one conducted by Steggerda 
and Mitchell (10), who found that varying the milk 
fat content of the diet from approximately 5 gm. to 
160 gm. per day had no effect on the calcium metabo- 
lism of thirteen healthy male adults. The present 
study used both animal and vegetable fats varying 
from 45 to 135 gm. daily with nine healthy women 
as subjects, and the results were similar. 

The relationship of basal metabolic rate and 
calcium retention was studied by comparing the per- 
centage deviation of each of the nine subjects’ basal 
metabolic rate from the Aub-DuBois standard with 
their average calcium balance by rank correlation 
(17). Statistically the results were not significant. 
Thus, within the cases of these nine women, the 
‘alcium balances were not related to their basal 
metabolic rate. 

Further analysis of the data was made to deter- 
mine whether the order in which the fat treatments 
were given had any effect on the calcium utilization. 


TABLE 1 


Calcium balances of nine women during three periods on 
three levels of fat intake 


CALCIUM BALANCES 
SUBJECTS s 
Medium-fat 


Low-fat diet dict 


High-fat diet 


mg. mg. mg. 

35 51 10 
—57 42 51 
—14 — 56 18 
—39 14 43 
—56 11 38 
—22 37 —86 
—28 —21 —53 
—65 2s —58 

18 


ore Ww bo 


Con eo 


Average. . —25.3 
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Analysis of variance with replications in sub-classes 
showed that the order of administration of the test 
diets had no significant effect on calcium retention 
in this experiment (17). However, five of the nine 
subjects had their largest calcium balances during 
the second experimental period irrespective of the 
fat treatment. 

An attempt was made to determine the average 
calcium intake required for calcium equilibrium. 
The original plan was to determine the regression 
coefficient for each of the three test diets and sub- 
stitute it in the linear regression equation to make 
predictions in calcium retentions at given calcium 
intakes. This plan was found to be impossible be- 
cause of the narrow range of the calcium intakes and 
the fairly even distribution of negative and positive 
calcium balances. Instead, the calcium requirement 
was predicted from the average of the twenty-seven 
calcium balances for the three experimental periods 
according to the method used by Sherman (18). 
This method is based on the assumption that the 
output of calcium in any given experiment measures 
the requirement for equilibrium. Approximately 
630 mg. calcium would be the average amount needed 
for calcium equilibrium by the nine women in this 
study. This result is in fairly close agreement with 
those of Steggerda and Mitchell (19, 20) and Breiter 
et al. (21), who reported 647, 644, and 662 mg., 
respectively. 

If it is assumed that fat does affect calcium utiliza- 
tion as reported by some experimenters, why then 
have these data not shown this effect? Several 
reasons are postulated. First, the lowest level of fat 
(45 gm.) used in this experiment may be too high. 
If the low-fat diet had contained from 5 to 10 gm. 
fat instead of 45, an effect of fat on calcium utiliza- 
tion might have been observed. Second, the calcium 
intake may have been too high. In many of the 
experiments where the fat has been reported to 
facilitate calcium absorption, a proportionately 
lower calcium diet was used. The beneficial effect 
of fat may be seen only when the calcium content of 
the diet is low. However, the study of Steggerda and 
Mitchell (10) might serve to disprove the first two 
postulates, since they used both a low level of fat and 
a low calcium intake in their experiment. Another 
reason might be the difference in age and health 
status of the subjects in this study as compared with 
the subjects in similar experiments. The subjects in 
this study were healthy women of college age, while 
in many of the previously reported experiments 
dealing with fat and calcium metabolism, the sub- 
jects were infants or children and some of them had 
rickets, diarrhea, or poor fat metabolism. 


SUMMARY 


The effect of three levels of fat in isocaloric diets 
on the calcium metabolism in nine college women 
was studied. Three test diets were used which con- 
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tained 45, 91, and 135 gm. fat; approximately 
600 mg. calcium; and 2100 calories. The length of the 
study was eight weeks divided into four two-week 
periods, the first week of each period being for 
adjustment and the second week for the balance 
period. The nine subjects were divided into three 
groups of three each according to their basal meta- 
bolic rates. Each group was given each of the fat 
diets for one period during the study. 

Within the limits of this experiment, the three 
levels of fat used had no significant effect on the 
calcium balance. The average calcium requirement 
for all subjects was approximately 630 mg. The 
order in which the three fat treatments were given 
had no significant effect on calcium retentions, and 
basal metabolic rates and calcium retentions were 
not significantly correlated. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES FROM THE HISTORY OF NUTRITION 
Mary Swartz Rose—October 31, 1874-February 1, 1941 


Today, the importance of nutrition is so well recognized, and nutrition teaching is so 
much a part of college programs that it is hard to realize that less than fifty years ago, Mary 
Swartz joined the faculty of Teachers College (1909) as instructor in household arts to start 
the Department of Nutrition there. Mrs. Rose was not only a leader in nutrition research ’ 
but a pioneer in the teaching of nutrition and interpreting the science of nutrition to the 
general public. No other person has contributed more to the advancement in every aspect 
of nutrition in this century. 

Mary Swartz was born in Newark, Ohio, on October 31, 1874, the daughter of Hiram B. and 
Martha D. Swartz. She went to school in Wooster, Ohio and was valedictorian of her high 
school class in 1892. She received her Bachelor of Letters degree from Denison University 
in 1901 and a diploma from the Mechanies Institute of Rochester, New York the following 
year. She then taught home economics in the high school at Fond du Lac, Wisconsin for 
three years, after which she went to Teachers College, Columbia University, where she 
received her Bachelor of Science degree in 1906. 

Following this, she studied physiologic chemistry at Yale University under Lafayette B. 
Mendel, who described her as the most brilliant of his women students. For many years 
afterward, he always pointed out to his students the desk which had been Mary Swartz’s 
in the laboratory. She was the first woman to be elected to Sigma Xi at Yale. After obtaining 
her doctorate in 1909, she returned to Teachers College to establish the Department of 
Nutrition. The following year, she married Anton Rose, who had been a fellow student 
at Yale. 

As a research nutritionist, Mrs. Rose was a leader, and her published papers cover all 
phases of the subject. A gifted writer, she also devoted herself to translating technical nutri- 
tion into practical and understandable form for general use. Feeding the Family, first pub- 
lished in 1917, long remained one of the few reliable popular nutrition books. Foundations 
of Nutrition in 1928 became the elementary nutrition text for many students, and in 1931 her 
Teaching Nutrition to Boys and Girls led the way for the now widely developed programs of 
nutrition in elementary schools. Rose’s Laboratory Handbook in Dietetics, first published in 
1914, was for many years the only handbook for dietetic students. Along with these books 
which all went through several editions, Mrs. Rose wrote, or was co-author of, some sixty- 
five bulletins, research papers, and nutrition articles. 

She was a gifted teacher, and in 1921 she was made Professor of Nutrition at Teachers 
College, the first to hold that title in any American university. In 1933, she was appointed 
a member of the Council of Foods of the American Medical Association, and in 1935, she 
served on the Nutrition Commission of the Health Organization of the League of Nations. 
She was President of the American Institute of Nutrition in 1937. Mrs. Rose was the first 
woman to receive the Grocery Manufacturers of America award for her contributions to 
nutrition (1939); in 1940, she was named to honorary membership in The American Dietetic 
Association, and one of the Association’s outstanding awards is now named the Mary Swartz 
Rose Fellowship. 

Slight of stature, alert, and charming, Mrs. Rose was a veritable dynamo of energy to 
whom every minute counted, not only for professional work but for gardening, cooking, and 
happy family living; she was a brilliant person, but so very human. Her portrait, painted by 
Ivan Elinsky, hangs in the Grace Dodge Room of Teachers College. 

REFERENCES: MacLeod, G.: Mary Swartz Rose 1874-1941. J. Home Econ. 33: 221, 
1941; Sherman, H. C.: Mary Swartz Rose 1874-1941. J. Biol. Chem. 140: 687, 1941; 
H.C.S.: Mary Swartz Rose. October 31, 1874-February 1, 1941. An appreciation. J. 
Nutrition 21: 209, 1941.—Cont iLuted by E. Neige Todhunter, Ph.D., Dean, School of Home 
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TATISTICAL principles as a tool in 
research should be understood not only by those who 
use it in the evaluation of their data but those who 
wish to be able to interpret and understand pub- 
lished reports of research. These principles may be 
grasped in an intuitive fashion with no more than an 
elementary knowledge of algebra and a familiarity 
with graphic presentation. 

In the first part of this discussion (1), concepts 
and general considerations in the field of statistics 
were outlined. Populations, samples, probability and 
distributions, parameters, and degrees of freedom 
were treated. 

In this section of the discussion, methods of 
calculating statistics will be covered, including: Mean 
and Standard Deviation; Null Hypothesis and Sig- 
nificant Differences; Variance; ¢ and ¢; and x? (Chi 
Squared). A section on Examples will be found at the 
end of this paper. 

The concluding section of this “Guide to Statis- 
tics,” which will appear in the November issue, will 
deal with fitting empirical curves and graphing sta- 
tistics, and correlation and causality. 


MEAN AND STANDARD DEVIATION 


Assume a sample consisting of individual values 
(xi), (x2), (x3),...The fundamental statistics (xX) 
and (s), which estimate the parameters (u) and (c), 
are calculated by the following formulas: 

The estimated arithmetic mean (X) (or simply 
the mean): 


; =x Xo Xe + Xe + + 
x = — = 
n n 


The estimated standard deviation (s) 2 


1 Present address: Rome, Italy. 

2It is convenient, on occasion, to distinguish different 
standard deviations (s) by suitable subscripts, e.g.,s = 
Sx = the standard deviation of data values themselves; 
(sx) = the standard deviation of the mean; (sa) = the 
standard deviation of the difference between two means; 
and so on. 


‘S(x—x)? 


s= V N 


any given value 

the process of addition 

the number of values dealt with 
number of degrees of freedom 


where 


Since the symbols in various texts vary with the 
nationality and individual idiosyncrasies of the 
author, the nomenclature of statistics must depend 
for uniformity on content and function of the sym- 
bols used. This writer has attempted to use as un- 
ambiguous a system of notation as possible; still, 
in referring to other texts, only the idea-content of 
symbols can be compared. 

The operations in Formula | are simple and need 
no comment. Although Formula 2 emphasizes more 
clearly the nature of (s), calculation of the differ- 
ences (x—X) indicated in this formula is avoided 
in practice, and (s) is calculated from Formula 3: 


/ a (2x)? 


J X(x?) 


33 s= 4/ 7 ” 


One recalls that the standard deviation of the 
sample (s), which estimates (o) of the population, is 
the estimate which tells how widely scattered are 
the individual values (x). 


NULL HYPOTHESIS AND SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES 


Assume, now, that the object is to calculate the 
significance of the difference between two means, 
X1:—X». = d. The most commonly employed method 
of determining the significance of the difference be- 
tween two experimental means depends on testing 
what is termed the null hypothesis. It is embodied 
in the following question: 

3 Formulas 1 and 2 yield the estimated standard deviation 
(sx) of the data values, and this, in turn, is used in the 
calculation of the standard deviation of the mean (s;). 
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What is the probability (p) that there is no (null) 
difference other than that due to random errors 
between (X,) and (X.) of the experiment? 


In short, the question is whether the given difference 
(d) is just a “happenstance,” due to random varia- 
tions in sample value, or a reliable (highly probable) 
difference between experimental and control groups. 
To answer this question, one proceeds as follows: 


(a) The estimated standard deviations of the experi- 
mental means (sx,) and control means (sx, ) are caleulated.* 

(b) These estimates (sz,, sx.) are then combined‘ to give 
the estimated standard deviation (sa) of the difference be- 
tween the means. 


This is an application of the approach developed 
in Part I (1) under the discussion of probability and 
distributions. The estimated variability of a given 
statistic, in this case (sa), depends on the estimated 
variabilities of the statistics (X,; and X.) from which 
the given statistic (X) was derived. The chain of 
calculations may be summarized: 


(a) Calculate control sample mean (X;). 

(b) Caleulate experimental sample mean (X2). 

(ec) Caleulate estimate of control data value® variabil- 
ity (si). 

(d) Calculate estimate of experimental data value® 
variability (s2). 

(e) Calculate estimate of control variability of the mean 
(sz,)*° from control value variability (s:). 

(f) Caleulate estimate of experimental variability of the 
mean (sx,) from experimental value variability (s:)*. 

(g) Caleulate difference between the 
X:— Xz). 

(h) Calculate estimate of variability of the difference (sq) 
between means through combination‘ of the estimated 
variabilities of the separate means (sz, and sx, ). 


means, (d= 


Thus, just as the mean, (X), of a sample may be 
calculated from the individual values in the sample, 
the standard deviation of the sample mean, (sz), may 
be calculated from the standard deviation of in- 
dividual values. In turn, if the standard deviation of 
the difference between two means is desired, one 
must calculate it from the standard deviations of the 
individual means. In general, if one wants the vari- 
ability of any statistic—the mean, the difference 
between values or between means, the product, the 
sum, quotient, or literally, any function of the sample 
values—the appropriate corresponding standard de- 
viation of that statistic may be calculated from the 
original sample values. Thus: 

All statistical calculations depend on the original 
data values of the sample (x), and the calculations 
of successive standard deviations follow in a chain- 
wise fashion one from the other. 

VARIANCE 

The chain-wise calculation of standard deviations 
is most readily accomplished through a simple prop- 


‘The term ‘‘combined”’ is fully explained in the follow- 
ing discussion on variance. 
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erty of their associated variances. This more easily 
manipulated quantity, the variance, is actually the 
square of the given sfandard deviation and is sym- 
bolized in Formula 4 as follows: 


[=(x)? 


n 


(x?) — 
N 


=variance of values 


then: 
Vx 


n 


Vx = variance of the mean of all values} 


The mathematical property possessed by the vari- 
ance which makes it more suitable in the chain of 
calculations than the standard deviation is the prop- 
erty of additivity, a property not possessed by the 
standard deviation. Thus, the variance of the sum of 
two statistics is the sum of their separate variances®: 
5. V; = Va + Va 
where 


Va = variance of a given statistic of Sample A 
Va = variance of the same given statistic of Sample B 
V; = variance of the sum 


The variance of the difference between two unrelated 
characteristics is also the sum of their separate 
variances. While this may appear, at first, to be a 
contradiction, one notes that addition of errors occurs 
whether the means of the samples are added or sub- 
tracted; therefore: 

Vi;-z, = Va = Vz, + Vi, = Ve 

Having obtained the variance of the difference be- 
tween two means, one readily obtains the standard 
deviation of the difference between the means by 
taking the square root: 


6. (sa)? = Va = Vx, + Vx. (from Formulas 4 and 5) 


7.84 = VWVa J/Vi, + Vx, 


3%? %”? 


ice Nee ae 


After the standard deviation of the difference be- 
tween two means has been obtained—together with 


5 The proof of this relationship between the variance of 
values (Vx) and the variance of the mean (Vx) is mathe- 
matically beyond the scope of this discussion. One notes, 
however, that it is intuitively reasonable for, just as the 
mean itself is equal to the sum of values (2x) divided by 
the number of values (n), in like fashion, the variance of 
the mean is obtained by dividing the variance of values 
(Vx) by the number of values (n). More loosely one sees, 
therefore, that the variance of the mean is a kind of average 
variance. 

6 This relationship is valid only when the two samples 
(A and B) which are being compared are unrelated samples, 
discussed in Part I (1). It is extremely important that this 
property of unrelatedness be observed. The examples at the 
end of this paper illustrate the difference between related 
and unrelated samples and their corresponding manners of 
treatment. 
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the actual difference between these two means, (d = 
Xi—X») Formula 8—how is one to test the signifi- 
cance of this difference, (d), itself? To answer this 
question, one need only consider the nature of the 
probability distribution curve and the probability 
attached to the ratio ({ ), This ratio is ‘looked up” 
Sa 

in the appropriate distribution table.? The choice of 
appropriate table depends on the design of the experi- 
ment and the number of degrees of freedom involved. 
The table yields a probability,’ (p), concerning the 
reliability of the null hypothesis which served as 
the basis of the test. More explicitly: 


(a) (d = &; — X&) (Formula 8) is the actual difference 
which is to be tested for significance 

(b) (Sa) is an estimate of the variability of the population 
of which (d) is a given individual 

(ec) (N) is the number of degrees of freedom involved in 
the situation 


In order to decide which table to use, two cases 
must be considered: 
Case 1. If the total degrees of freedom of the situa- 


; . [d , 
tion, (N), exceed 30, the ratio ( ) is considered a 
Sa 


normal population deviate (c) and its probability 
(p) is determined by the use of the Table of c. 

Case 2. If the total degrees of freedom of the situa- 
tion, (N), are less than 30, some correction must be 
made in the calculation of significance to compensate 


for smaller sample size. In this case, the ratio (: ) 

Sd 
is called a “‘t’”, and the appropriate Table of t must 
be used to determine its probability, (p). Thus the 
t-distribution is a function that “penalizes” one for 
the ‘‘smallness”’ of sample size, though it approaches 
very closely the normal function when the number of 
degrees of freedom approaches 30. Thus Formula 9 
is: 


7A bibliography of tables is given at the end of this 
section. 

8 A probability p = 0.001 denotes the fact that there is 
only one chance in one thousand that there is no (null) 
difference between the means other than that due to random 
errors in measurement. The actual difference observed is, 
therefore, quite reliable. It is also a common practice for 
writers to state the probability as a fraction or as a per 
cent, e.g., p = 0.001 = 1/1000 = 0.1%. When one states that 
he rejects the null hypothesis at the 0.1% level of confidence, 
he is in effect saying that any higher probability, e-.g., 
0.5%, is too high for him to commit himself by saying the 
given difference is not due to random variation in sampling. 
There are no absolute rules for determining which level 
of confidence one is justified in utilizing. Clearly, the smaller 
the (p), the greater the certainty that the difference ob- 
served is not due to random errors in samples. (See the 
discussion in Part I on ‘‘SSome Important General Consider 
ations [1].) 
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Now, returning to the null hypothesis which 
served as the basis of the fest of significance: ‘‘What 
is the probability, (p), that there is no (null) differ- 
ence other than that due to random errors between 
the means X; and xX, in the experiment?” The answer 
is that probability’ which one reads from the ap- 
propriate table. 


x*—CHI SQUARED 


The method for establishing the degree of sig- 
nificance of a difference, as just outlined, used 
samples in which the actual data consisted of nu- 
merical values. While this so-called ‘‘quantitative”’ 
type of data is, perhaps, the most common, another 
type of sampling is very frequently used. It results 
from those experimental situations in which the 
responses observed are of an ‘“‘all or none’’ type. 
Thus, the control sample records a certain number 
of positive (+) responses out of a group of (n) de- 
terminations. The experimental sample, likewise, 
yields a number of positive (+) responses out of a 
group of (m) determinations. As in the calculation of 
c’s or ¢’s, the null hypothesis to be tested is then 
formulated: 


What is the probability (p) that there is no (null) dif- 
ference, other than that due to random errors, between 
the respective proportions of (+) and (—) responses of the 
control and experimental samples? 


The estimation of (p) in this case depends on the 
‘alculation of another statistic denoted by x? (chi 
squared). The actual mode of using this versatile 
statistic is based, in this limited treatment, on a 
single expression of x?. 


5, (fof)? 
fe 


where 


fo = observed frequency of given response 
f, = theoretical frequency of response under the null 
hypothesis 


One should note the close functional similarity of 
this formula to the ratio expressions for ¢ and t: 


d 
cort = — 
Sd 


where 


d = actual difference observed assuming the null 
hypothesis 

Sa = the variability under the null hypothesis 

(fo — £1)? 


Thus, for x?, the analogous ratio is: ' 
t 


where 


(fc—fe) = the difference between frequencies-observed 
and frequencies-conjectured under the null 
hypothesis 

= also a measure of variability of the sample 
under the null hypothesis 
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a . (fo — f,)? . ‘. 
rhe expression ————~ is, of course, summed (3) 
t 
in the caleulation of all comparisons’ involved in the 
test as set up under the null hypothesis. 


Again it is noted that the determination of sig- 
nificance involves the calculation of a ratio between 
the characteristic tested and the appropriate sta- 
tistic which is a measure of its variability. The result- 
ing ratio is then evaluated as a probability, (p), by 
that table which represents the type of distribution 
dealt with—in this case, c or x”. The use of x? is, 
therefore, but another example of the basic plan 
used in all tests of significance. It is a ratio which can 
be converted into a probability by an appropriate 
distribution table. 

It has been stated that the value of a ¢ approaches 
the character of the normal distribution ratio, e, 
when degrees of freedom are sufficiently large (30 
or greater). Just as the use of a ¢-table in evaluating 

d ; ; 
(: ) may be required due toa low number of degrees 
Sd 
of freedom, i.e., when N < 30, likewise some cor- 
rection must be made for largeness of the number of 
degrees of freedom in a x? sample, i.e., when N > 1. 


(a) Degrees of freedom in the calculation of ¢ are related 
to the number of individual sample values dealt with in the 
analysis. 

(b) Degrees of freedom in the calculation of x? have 
to do with the number of comparisons® dealt with in the 
analysis. 


The reason for this difference in interpretation of 


®The meaning of the term ‘‘comparison”’ in the caleu- 
lation of x? is most easily comprehended through the exami- 
nation of a typical illustration, such as that developed in the 
examples which follow this discussion. 
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degrees of freedom in the two cases is clear if one recalls 
that the reliability of a ¢ is increased by an increase 
in the number of sample values while the reliability 
of x? must be decreased by an increase in the number 
of comparisons involved. Thus, both ¢ and x? con- 
verge to c but from opposite directions in terms of 
(N). That is, ¢ = e¢ for N = 30 or more, while 
x? = conly for N = 1. 

One might ask: is it possible to combine the meth- 
ods for ¢ and x? in such a way as to allow the calcula- 
tion of significance in experiments where a number of 
comparisons of different situations, each situation 
consisting of a set of values, make up the sample? 
The answer is ‘‘yes,’’ but such a treatment is beyond 
the scope of this limited discussion. It involves the 
calculation of a statistic referred to as Z (or F, which 
is closely related). The calculation and application 
of these more general statistics is called the analysis 
of variance. Actually, the statistics c, t, and x? are 
merely special cases of the more general statistic 
Z, so that the basis for the use of all is essentially 
similar. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF TABLES 
(to be found in most texts on statistics, or in the following 
references) 


Table of c 
Table of ¢ 
Table of x? 
% area under the probability curve 
FisHer, R. A., AND YatTEs, F.: Statistical Tables for 
Biological, Agricultural and Medical Research. Edin- 
burgh, Scotland: Oliver and Boyd, Ltd., 1938. 
Tables for Statisticians and Biometricians. (Pearson, K., 
ed.). Cambridge, England: Cambridge University Press, 
1931. 
REFERENCE 


(1) Scnvureter, F. W.: A guide to statistics. 1. Concepts 
and general considerations. J. Am. Dietet. A. 29: 
861, 1953. 


EXAMPLES 


Calculation of t and p 


Four comparisons will be used to illustrate the two types of “‘significant difference” de- 


terminations: 
(a) A and B as unrelated samples 
(b) A and B as related (paired samples) 


(c) A and B’ as unrelated samples (in this case, the values under B were rearranged to 


give B’) 


(d) A and B’ as related (paired) samples 


The comparisons (a) and (b) above correspond to Situations 1 and 2 defined in Part I (1), 
respectively. The comparisons (c) and (d) are included to emphasize the great difference 
which exists between Situations 1 and 2 as indicated at the end of Part I. Thus, comparisons 
(ec) and (d) are seldom carried out in actual practice and are included here purely for their 


instructive value. 


In Table 1 (next page), the calculations of the component parts of Formulas 1, 2, 3, and 4 
have been made and tabulated to save the reader time. The symbolized quantities calculated 
should be compared with their textual interpretation just presented. 
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TABLE 1 
Calculation of t and p 


EXPERIMENTAL 


CONTROL VALUES (A 
NUMBER OF VALUES AND COMPONENT (B) 


PARTS OF FORMULAS 


(x) (x?) (x 
1 2 4 3 
2 3 4 4 
3 2 4 4 
4 3 9 5 
5 4 16 5 
6=n 2 4 3 
2 (x) 16.00 24.00 
Zz (x = 
x = 2.67 4.00 
n 
> x)2 46.00 
(D(x)}? = D(x)- Lx 256.00 576.00 
{[Z(x ‘ 
42.67 96.00 
n 
sien _ (EOF 
Z(x — x)? = B(x?) — 3.33 4.00 
n 
N = (n-—1 5 5 
es [2(x 
2 (x?) — 
ty n 
8x = x = 0.67 0.80 
N 
2 , Vx 
8; = Vx = 0.11 0.13 
n 


COMPARISON (&) WHERE A AND B ARE UNRELATED SAMPLES 


Object: To answer the question embodying the null hypothesis as follows: 
Whatisthe probability (p) that there is no (null) difference other than that 
due to random errors in sampling between (X4) and (Xp) of the control and 
experimental samples? 

Calculation of the probability (p 

1. The actual difference be tween the mean Xp for B and Xa for A is: d = 

xp — Xa = 4.00 — 2.67 = 1.33. 

2. The significance of the difference, (d), requires the calculation of its 


corresponding (sq). To this end, one first calculates the variance correspond- 





ing to (sq), i.e., (Vq), as follows 





8s, = V,* = ree + Vip Formula 6 


Ss, = 0.24 = 0.11 + 0.138 = 0.24 (from Formulas 4 and 5 


w 
I 


= VV, = V/0.24 = 0.49 (from Formula 7 
Going back to 1, the calculation of (d) from Formula 8 yields 
d = Xa — Xp = 2.67 — 4.00 = —1.33 


3. The total number of degrees of freedom for this situation representing 
unrelated samples is N = 10 (5 for A and 5 for B). The resulting significance 
ratio is, therefore, at (since N < 30) 

d 1.33 ci 
t= = —— = 2.7(N = 10 
sq 0.49 

4. The probability read from the Table of t is 0.02 < p < 0.05 which means 
that there are between 2 and 5 chances in 100 that the difference (d) is due to 
random error in sampling. This (p) is, in other words, the probability that the 
null hypothesis is true. 


COMPARISON (b) WHERE A AND B ARE RELATED SAMPLES 


Object: To answer the question embodying the null hypothesis as follows: 
What is the probability (p), that there is no (null) mean of the differences 


* One recalls here that the variance of the difference 
(Va) between two unrelated characteristics is equal to the 
sum of the variances of the two quantities. 


VALUES PAIRED DIFFERENCE REARRANGED EXPERI PAIRED CONTROL 
VALUES MENTAL VALUES (B’ EXPERIMENTAL VALUES 
(x?) B A B A)? x x? B’ A) | (B’ A 
9 1 1 5 25 3 9 
16 1 1 3 9 0 0 
16 2 a 5 25 3 9 
25 2 4 4 16 1 1 
25 1 1 4 16 0 0 
9 1 1 3 9 1 1 
8.00 24.00 8.00 
1.34 4.00 1.34 
100.00 12.00 10.00 20.00 
64.00 576.00 64.00 
10.70 96.00 10.70 
1.30 4.00 9.30 
5 5 5 
0.26 0.80 1.86 
0.04 0.13 0.31 
x for 'B — A}) other than that due to random errors in sampling? 


Calculation of the probability, (p): 

1. The difference (d) to be tested here is the mean of the differences (B 
A) and is, therefore, identical with the X value, 1.34. 

2. The significance of the mean of differences (d = X) requires, again, the 
corresponding (sq). Since (d) is identical with (X), (sq) is identical with (sx), 
.€., 84 = 8, . The variance corresponding to X is V,; hence 


i Sd = V/\ x. = v/0.04 = 0.2 


3. The total number of degrees of freedom for this situation representing 


related samples is N = 5, i.e., there are 6 differences which determine the 


mean (xX). Again, since N < 30, the significance ratio is a ¢. 
(aha = A Mae 
Sd 0.2 

4. The probability read from the Table of t is p = 0.001 which means 
that there is 1 chance in 1000 that the difference (d) is due to random error 
in sampling. It is clear that this (Comparison [b]) yields a much more reliable 
difference than Comparison (a). It is, therefore, of the utmost importance 
that this comparison be justifiable as truly of the related sample type. To 
emphasize this point more fully, consider the following Comparisons (c) 
and (d) in which the values for B are merely rearranged and then compared 
with the control values. 


COMPARISON (C) WHERE B’ AND A ARE UNRELATED SAMPLES 


Object: The null hypothesis to be tested is essentially the same as in Com- 
parison (a). 


Calculation of probability (p): 
d = 4.00 — 2.67 = 1.33 


VOAl + 0.13 = 70.24 = 0.49 


Il 
i 


VVa = VViat Vip’ 
N = 10 


Sd 


Clearly the values of t and N and, therefore, (p) are the same as in Com 


parison (a). 
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COMPARISON (d) WHERE B’ AND A ARE RELATED SAMPLES One notes that the (p) here denotes a much lower degree of reliability 


3 me ‘ P oT: than it did under Comparison (b). Obviously, the rearrangement of values 
Object: The null hypothesis to be tested is essentially the same as in Com- : ; js 2 : 

t in comparisons of related samples makes a great difference in the resulting (p), 
parison (D). . . 
I E = ‘ whereas in comparing unrelated samples, it effects no alteration in the result- 
Calculation of probability (p): cai aa 
ing probability. The reason for the difference between related and unrelated 


d X = 1.34 sample comparisons has to do with the degree of covariance between the con- 
. y 031 = 0.56 trol and experimental data. Thus, truly related samples may possess a large 

Ss = s& = == ee = oo ° es e . * one 
d = V vx Vv degree of covariance and this invalidates their separate variances as additive, 
N =5 in which case, related samples must. be tested as under Comparison (b). 
: er ol ee Otherwise, an estimate of the degree of correlation of the related samples 
Again, since N < 30, the significance ratio is a ¢. : a : : 
must be calculated (to be discussed in Part II) and used in the calculation 





d 1.34 : 3 - of Va = Sg. One circumvents this additional difficulty by formulating 
t= = —— = 2.39(N = 5) 4 
sa 0.56 clearly whether his samples are related or unrelated and analyzes them ac 
0.05 < p < 0.10 cordingly as given in Comparison (a) or Comparison (b). 
Calculation of x? and p 
lable 2 summarizes some of the results of allergies induced by diets con- N = 6-1 =5 


aining three purified proteins. Other dietary components were the same for : a : 
ee : : : . . : p = 0.69 (by Table of x? 
all groups. Assuming that there is no (null) difference between the number 

of positive allergic responses in the different protein groups (1, 2, and 3 The probability of 0.69 leaves little doubt that the variations between 


other than that due to sampling error, calculate the theoretical percentage of the frequency of allergy caused by the different proteins may be due to the 


positive responses in all the experiments. sampling error in spite of actual differences. 


The total number of individuals on all diets (1, 2, and 3) is 
TABLE 2 
7,402 + 6,716 + 18,850 = 32,968 ; 
: ‘ Allergic 1esponses to varied proteins 


The f umber of responses is 
The total numbe ee PROTEIN 1 PROTEIN 2 PROTEIN 3 


8+5+8 = 21 





AGE GROUP 7 ei : ce aE. ie 
—" r — wane i Number of arn 
T herefore, the theoretical percentage for all three groups, assuming no dif- subjects ‘apenees | subjects | sponses subjects sana 
ference, 18 
21 2 1-5 1,843 2 1,638 0 3,483 1 
X 100 = 07% ze 7 me 
32,968 5-10 929 1 860 1 2,971 4 
10-15 929 2 860 1 2,971 0 
; A similar computation gives the theoretical percentage in which no re 15-25 929 2 860 3 2,971 0 
sponse takes place, i.e., 99.93%. The statistical analysis evaluating the sig- 25-40 929 0 860 1 2,971 3 
nificance of the difference betweenthe three proteins is summarized in Table 3. 40-60 1,843 l 1,638 0 3,483 0 
(t,t a “—e eae . . 
x, z (fe ; fe)? - 131 +. O01 + .02 + .0001 + 2.1 + .00157= 3.4416 Potal 7,402 8 6,716 5 18,850 8 
z t 
TABLE 3 
Statistical calculations of allergic responses to three proteins 
J — 
, és s 7 fo — ft 2 
CONDITION OBSERVED. NUMBER (fo THEORETICAL PER CENT THEORETICAL NUMBER (f¢ f 
t 
Protein 1 
: 
8 — §.2)? 
Allergic response 8 0.07 0.0007 * 7,402 = 5.2 a = 1.31 
0.2 
7,304 — 7,396.8)? 
No response 7,394 99.93 0.9993 X 7,402 = 7396.8 = 0.01 
7, 396.8 
is ' a anil 
rr Total 7,402 100 7,402.0 
le 





Protein 2 


oO 
(5 — 4.7)2 
d Allergic response 5 0.07 0.0007 K 6,716 = 4.7 7 = 0.02 
7 
6,711 — 6,711.3)? 
| No response 6,711 99.93 0.9993 & 6,716 = 6,711.3 = 0.0001 
6,711.3 
i } = ied - = sas = - = 
| Total 6,716 100 6,716.0 
Protein 3 
j 
8 — 13.2)? 
Allergic response 8 0.07 0.0007 K 18,850 = 13.2 134 = 2.1 
| is 4 a = 
n | 18,842 — 18,736.8)? 
| No response 18,842 99.93 0.9993 X 18,850 = 18,736.8 = 0.0015 
| 18,736.8 


i Total 18, 850 100 18, 850.0 
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1953 COPHER AWARD GOES TO 
MABLE MACLACHLAN 


At the Annual Banquet in Los Angeles on August 
28, Mable Munn MacLachlan, formerly Educational 
Director of The American Dietetic Association, re- 


ceived the highest award of the Association—the 


Marjorie Hulsizer Copher Award. Presentation of the 


award was made by Dr. F. R. Bradley, Director, 
Barnes Hospital, St. Louis, who said in part: 


It is a particular and special pleasure to be invited by 
your Association to make the Marjorie Hulsizer Copher 
Memorial Award in Dietetics for two personal reasons. 
One, it was my good fortune to know Mrs. Copher for a 
decade before her death and to be a student and now a 
colleague of her husband, Dr. Copher. That gave me an 
opportunity to spend pleasant hours in their home and to 
come to know her for the fine person she was. The other is 
to be permitted to make this, your highest award, to Mable 
Munn MacLachlan, with whom I have been acquainted 
for some years, whom I count as my good friend and, al- 
though she does not know it, our counselor in things die- 
tetic. 

In the life of a professional association, ideas are not 
the only things of value. Sentiment is of great value, and 
one way to foster sentiment is to develop it in the younger 
members of the profession by having a well recorded past 
and being familiar with it. The Copher Award enables you 
not only to record one segment of the past histery of The 
American Dietetic Association but also to commemorate 
its outstanding leaders. This shows the younger members 
of the profession what can be attained. You are all fa- 
miliar, through past awards, with Mrs. Copher’s his- 
tory or curriculum vitae, and so with your permission 
this year I shall not repeat the historical data about her 
that is a matter of record, but, instead, try to talk with 
you in a more general way. 

The strength of an organization lies in its people—how 
strong depends on the degree that its people work together. 
We have reason to believe that the degree has diminished. 
Everyone seems to be upset. Why? Is it technologie change, 
war uncertainty, rapid growth? Whatever the reason, many 
of us have such bad tempers that others avoid us so as not 
to be corroded by our acid dispositions. Friendly interest 
in our fellow workers and our ability to talk with them and 
with others have also diminished, leading to low morale 
and poor performance. How can we improve the situation? 
One way is to re-acquire the simple faith in our profession. 
Perhaps I can bring you some inspiration—something that 
will make you feel better inside—something that will make 
you happier. 

We are missing the boat. We are not thinking of becoming 
Marjorie Hulsizers or Mable MacLachlans. We are thinking 
of being served instead of serving. We are thinking of our 
individual selves instead of the fact that we belong to the 
greatest of them all, the human race. 

The art and practice of dietetics are very necessary. 
That fact assures you of a future. You are needed; you are 
wanted; you have a place. That should make you content 
with your lot. Are you? Do you think of the possibilities 
before you, or only of the troubles at hand? Do you believe 
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that you have a promising future, or are you sorry for your- 
selves? 

The frontier of dietetics, like the frontier of medicine, 
is dynamic. The future is bright if you can meet the constant 
challenge now when today’s techniques are obsolete tomor- 
row, when there are too few of you to meet the demand, 
when your field is expanding so rapidly that it is difficult 
to comprehend it in its entirety. 

I choose to speak about hospital dietetics rather than 
about dietetics in other fields because of my familiarity, 
and I hope competency, in that respect. The dietitian in 
the hospital, both in therapeutics and food service to pa- 
tients and employees, is as important today as the nurse in 
helping the doctor cure his patients. You are one of the 
great paramedical groups that help hold the fabric of the 
hospital together, and your job is a strong bond between 
the doctor, nurse, patient, and administrator. Your effort 
encourages the nurse, she encourages the intern, he en- 
courages the physician, and all encourage the patient, and 
vice versa. Hospital dietetics is not an isolated function but 
is a living, vital effort which crosses more departmental 
lines than you may have considered. 

The fields of expansion on which dietetics is entering— 
schools, industrial feeding, and hospitals—all consider 
health the essential objective, and among them the hospital 
is the most rapidly growing. Fortunately for mankind there 
was an explosive achievement in medical science by the 
leading. medical schools and rapid accumulation of knowl- 
edge and ability to cure the sick and injured with specific 
drugs and definitive surgery. In other words, medicine 
suddenly acquired something in the way of cure and, there- 
fore, needed workshops in which to effect it, i.e., hospitals. 
Ninety-five per cent of the babies born in this country are 
born in hospitals. All this rapid growth has occurred within 
the last twenty years. You should not be surprised to learn 
that hospitals and health services rate as the third largest 
human endeavor as to national income. Agriculture is first; 
next come groceries, confectioneries, and meats; and then 
hospital, health, and medical services. As to national serv- 
ices, the federal government is first; state governments, 
second; and hospitals, medical, and health services, third.' 
The volume of food service in hospitals is greatly exceeded 
by food service in homes, but hospitals exceed that of hotels, 
restaurants, school cafeterias, and industrial feeding be- 
cause, I believe, they usually serve only one meal on an 
average of five days a week with vacations and shutdowns 
as well. 

As it has been necessary in medicine and hospital ad- 
ministration, so it is necessary in dietetic education and 
nursing education to extend the training period. In my 
opinion, the twelve-month internship in dietetics is too 
short to combine clinical clerkship and internship, and I 
believe that an additional year of experience in the hospital 
is essential. Medicine found it to be so and developed a 
second and even a third year residency. A year’s residency 
in dietetics, which would be a second year of training within 
the hospital, would to a great extent close the gap between 
theory, academic training, and practice, and the resident 
would be prepared to practice dietetics much more effec- 
tively. This would also diminish some of the frustrations 
that a person who is not so well trained must have. 


1 Data on national income as given by the Department 
of Commerce. 
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Have you tasted 


Meritene? 


One taste tells the story. Here is 
the high protein nourishment 
patients will delight in drinking... 
the sure route to exfra nutrition 
whenever required, for all ages. 


Let us send you a quarter-pound 
can for your own taste-test...or a 
larger quantity for clinical work. 
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MERITENE vs. EGGNOG 
Nutritive Value Comparison 


MERITENE 
EGGNOG MILK SHAKE 

15.8 gm. 

8 gm. 

Carbohydrate a : 25.5 gm. 

CORON 6c ccasecncceve : k .5 gm. 

Phosphorus........+.- ‘ i 4 gm. 

‘ ‘ 4.4 mg. 

Vitamin A .U. 1745 1.U. 

TRING sc keivceccceus ; 3 .7 mg. 

MOU icccceneses J f 1.6 mg. 

Ascorbic Acid ls fs 26.4 mg. 

Cholesterol 21 mg. 
Calories 237 


Eggnog nutritive values from ‘‘Food 
Values of Portions Commonly 


Used.”” Bowes & Church, 1951. 


Siccaaros 
ea aD 
FO005 AND 
Pets 

* .) 


#eoitaL 


INSTITUTIONAL SIZE PRICE 
(in 100 pound quantities)— 69¢ per pound 


ee etree 


In the management of medical and surgical convalescence, 
debilitating diseases, geriatric nutritional imbalance... you 
immediately seek to increase the patient’s protein intake. 


More and more physicians are finding the answer in 
MERITENE-—+tthe fortified whole protein supplement that 
patients /ike to take. Its good taste assures that. 


Therapeutic values abound in a Meritene Milk Shake: high 
quality protein without the burden of bulk... more of all other 
important vitamins and minerals than in an equal amount of 
Eggnog. Yet Meritene Milk Shakes cost /ess.* 


*based on 25 pound institutional size can 


THE DIETENE COMPANY 
3017 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 


I am interested in becoming more familiar with MERITENE. 
Please send me a quarter-pound can for my evaluation. 


ee ee 


ZONE STATE 
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The medical curriculum has, at the undergraduate level, 
been revised to include a clinical clerkship. Nursing educa- 
tors are beginning to develop the clinical clerkship in 
nursing. Insofar as I know, schools of home economics have 
not done so, probably because of the practical problem in- 
volved. Schools of home economics do not have hospitals 
to provide clinical clerkships and naturally, therefore, have 
not done so. 

Both medicine and dietetics have well developed intern- 
ship programs—but, whereas two of the four years of medi- 
cal school and part of a year in nursing school provides for 
a clinical internship, home economics does not do so. Thus 
it was necessary to make the internship in dietetics a com- 
bination clinical clerkship and internship with some educa- 
tional lectures to integrate and correlate the intern’s ex- 
perience. 

The elinical clerk in medicine sees demonstrated before 
him an individual patient who presents one of the diseases 
about which he has read and heard in the lectures. To point 
up the clinical clerkship which he fostered in this country, 
Sir William Osler is quoted as saying, ‘“To study medicine 
without books is to sail an uncharted sea; to study medicine 
without patients is not to go to sea at all.’’ The difference 
between the clinical clerkship and the internship is that the 
clinical clerk does not examine or help treat the patient. 
The intern does both under proper supervision. Also, the 
clinical instructor may not treat the patient when he dem- 
onstrates the disease; the preceptor to the intern does treat. 
Thus the clinical clerkship is the link between books and the 
practice of the art. 

There is another argument for the additional year. The 
resident year, in my opinion, is not a waste of time. Both 
the internship and the residency are practical examinations 
which indicate whether the individual can or cannot prac- 
tice his profession and to what degree. There is no substi- 
tute. 

To quote Miss MacLachlan, ‘‘A course in college which 
merely describes household or institution machinery, work- 
ing tools and materials, is theoretical, not applied knowl- 
edge. .. A sense of responsibility is attained only through 
experience in having a job thrust upon one and being told 
to see it through.’” 

** KKK 


Mable Munn MacLachlan—gracious, loyal to the profes- 
sion of dietetics, sympathetic, of far vision, great capacity 
for work, able to organize, one of the outstanding leaders 
in this very vital profession, teacher of many dietetie in 
terns and mentor to administrative dietitians and hospital 
administrators—you honor us because of your many accom- 
plishments, as one of the productive dietary administrators 
in one of our large university hospitals and by your untiring 
efforts in behalf of this Association, which you have served 
ably as President and recently as Educational Director. It 
is my great pleasure to present to you the Marjorie Hul- 
sizer Copher Award in Dietetics, earned by your meritorious 
service, outstanding accomplishments, and deep interest in, 
and understanding of, your fellow man. We salute you. 


Miss MacLachlan’s citation, as inscribed on the 
vellum of the Award, reads: 


IN RECOGNITION OF HER LEADERSHIP, STATURE, AND 
VISION IN DIETARY ADMINISTRATION; OF HER INSPIRA- 
TION AND GUIDANCE TO DIETETIC INTERNS IN HER OWN 
AND OTHER INTERNSHIPS; OF HER WISDOM IN COUNSEL 
ING AND ADVISING THE DIRECTORS OF INTERNSHIPS; 
OF HER STABILITY, LOYALTY, AND INTEGRITY TO THE 
PROFESSION OF DIETETICS, AND OF HER GENEROUS AND 
TOLERANT UNDERSTANDING OF PEOPLE. 


2 J. Am. Dietet. A. 17: 681, 1941. 
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In accepting the Award, Miss MacLachlan said: 


I deeply appreciate the honor of being selected as the 
recipient of the Marjorie Hulsizer Copher Award for 1953. 

It was not my good fortune to know Mrs. Copher person 
ally. However, on several occasions I have read and reread 
the early volumes of our distinguished JouRNAL, trying to 
catch the spirit, the ideals, and the incentives of those who 
founded our Association. I have never finished one of these 
expeditions into the past without being greatly impressed 
with the far-sightedness and the wisdom of our ‘‘founding”’ 
members. Their vision still offers us challenges today. 
Some of their ideas are just beginning to have general 
acceptance. 

Mrs. Copher was one of the women who helped to form 
and build the ideals of our Association, and it is with pro 
found gratitude and humility that I accept the Award 
named in her honor. 


MARGARET ROSS NAMED MARY SWARTZ 
ROSE FELLOW FOR 1953 


Announcement and presentation of the 1953 Mary 
Swartz Rose Fellowship to Margaret L. Ross was 
made at the Annual Banquet of The American 
Dietetic Association on August 28 at the Hotel Statler, 
Los Angeles. Miss Ross was awarded the Fellowship 
to pursue graduate work leading toward a degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in nutrition at The Pennsyl- 
vania State College. Established in 1949 through a 
grant from The Nutrition Foundation, Inc., to the 
Association, the Fellowship is awarded to the person 
who, in the opinion of the Awards, Scholarship, and 
Loan Fund Board of the Association, best meets the 
provisions set up for candidacy. It is named in honor 
of Mary Swartz Rose, a truly great pioneer in 
dietetics, to symbolize the ideals of dietitians. 

Presentation of the Fellowship was made by EF. 
Evelyn Smith, Associate Professor of Institution 
Management, University of Illinois, who said: 


During my professional career, I have had the 
opportunity to participate in many worthwhile projects and 
activities for The American Dietetic Association. However, 
never before have I been asked to do anything that I con 
sider a greater privilege and honor than to present the 
Mary Swartz Rose Fellowship to the recipient for 1953. 

It is very fitting as we come to the West Coast that 
we again pay homage and tribute to a great leader in our 
field. Mrs. Rose’s fame far exceeds the boundaries of any 
area, any state, or indeed, any country. 

Scholars may be noted for their achievements in research, 
for scholarly compilation of data, or for their ability to 
interpret the work of others. In the past several years, on 
this occasion, Mrs. Rose’s achievements as a_ scholar, 
author, teacher, and lecturer have been ably discussed. 
Tonight I should like to take advantage of the rare op- 
portunity afforded me to speak of Mrs. Rose as a “‘lover of 
people”’ and as I knew her. 

In all of her writings, research, and contacts, her keen 
interest in people was evidenced. Her findings in nutrition 
were of little significance to her as pure research accomplish 
ments. She did not consider them complete until she had 
translated these findings and those of others into tools that 
would mean better health for babies, boys and girls, and 
families. This fact is very significant in the titles of many of 
her writings and was evident in any meetings in which she 
participated. I remember attending a conference on nutri- 
tion where many scholarly papers were presented. It took 
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Mrs. Rose, however—as a final speaker through her rare 
ability to apply research to real problems, her graphic 
presentation, and her dynamic personality—to point these 
papers toward the betterment of human beings. 

Mrs. Rose helped many people indirectly through her 
writings and lectures. It is concerning her direct contacts 
that I especially wish to speak tonight. She was never too 
busy to help, advise, and encourage her students and former 
graduates. I speak feelingly for I am sure I was one of her 
most difficult advisees. I was a transfer student and had to 
make a schedule around a full-time position. Not only did 
she help me to do this, but she encouraged me to attempt it 
and carry it through. I am sure many of you have had like 
experiences and that I speak for her former students in 
saying that we will always be eternally grateful for her help 
and encouragement. 

Mrs. Rose’s interest did not end when you left the class- 
room, nor did it end with you. She was always interested in 
what you were doing to help others “carry on.” I remember 
how thrilled and challenged one of my students was when I 
introduced her to Mrs. Rose at a meeting, and Mrs. Rose 
said in her charming manner, ‘‘Oh! then you are one of my 
grandchildren.” The recipient of the Mary Swartz Rose 
Fellowship for 1953, Margaret Ross, is also one of Mrs. 
Rose’s grandchildren, and her splendid record as a hospital 
dietitian and professional leader makes her a worthy re- 
cipient for this award. 

Miss Ross received her B.S. degree from State Teachers 
College at Framingham, Massachusetts in 1934 and her 
M.A. from Teachers College at Columbia University in 
1949. She took her dietetic internship at the University of 
Michigan Hospital at Ann Arbor in 1935 under the direction 
of our Mable MacLachlan. She has held several positions as 
therapeutic dietitian and was chief dietitian at Hurley 
Hospital in Flint, Michigan, from 1939 until 1949. From 
1949 to 1951, she ably directed the professional activities of 
The American Dietetic Association and is now a candidate 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in nutrition at The 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Miss Ross, you will be guided toward success by Mary 


Swartz Rose’s scholarly attainments, her dynamic per- 
sonality, and her keen and genuine interest in people. May 
I wish you great success in keeping this rare lamp burning. 






UNICEF Proposes Milk Substitutes 
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1953 LYDIA J. ROBERTS AWARD 


Dorothy L. Jefferson was made the recipient of 
the second Lydia J. Roberts Essay Award of The 
American Dietetic Association at the 36th Annual 
Meeting in Los Angeles in August. Presentation of 
the Award was made at the Annual Banquet by Dr. 
E. Neige Todhunter, who said: 


Recognition of the importance of the history of a subject 
matter is one of the marks of maturity of a professional 
group. It should be a source of satisfaction to the members 
of The American Dietetic Association that such a compara- 
tively young organization some seven years ago recognized 
this fact and formed a group for the study of the history of 
nutrition and dietetics. The efforts of this group have been 
markedly encouraged by the Gerber Products Company. 
In 1951 this company made a gift to our Association whereby 
an annual award of $500 could be made for five years. 

This award has been named in honor of Lydia J. Roberts, 
Chairman of the Department of Home Economies at the 
University of Puerto Rico and formerly at the University 
of Chicago in the same capacity. By the naming of this 
award, Dr. Roberts is honored not only for her many con 
tributions to research and the teaching of nutrition but 
especially for her nutrition work with children. 

The Essay competition is open to any member of the 
Association, to any graduate student of nutrition in an 
accredited institution, and to any dietetic intern. The 
topic of this year’s essay was “Child Feeding in the Nine- 
teenth Century.” After reading the ten essays submitted. 
the judges awarded the prize to Mrs. Dorothy L. Jefferson. 

Mrs. Jefferson was born in Saskatchewan, Canada. She 
received her degree in home economics from the university 
of that province and her master’s degree in nutrition from 
Iowa State College. She served as extension Specialist and 
later as Instructor in Household Science at the University 
of Saskatchewan. She established the Department of Home 
Economics at the University of British Columbia in 1943, 
remaining there until 1946, when she married Roland N. 
Jefferson, Associate Professor in Entomology, University 
of California at Los Angeles. Mrs. Jefferson now has a full 
time position caring for her two children and husband. 





Two possible substitutes for milk for countries where milk is se: ree were proposed to. the 


Executive Board of the United Nations 


(UNICEF) at a Paris meeting this year. 


International Children’s Emergency Fund 


One—a fish flour—was exhibited by Andromache Sismanidis of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. It was described as a deodorized, tasteless product rich in caleium, containing 


twice as much protein as skim milk, and costing 
used in biscuits, in soups, or mixed with corn me: 
is that fish flour contains vitamin By», essenti 


vegetable diets common in some countries. 


about as much as milk. She said it can be 


ul. One important advantage, she explained, 
al for growth, which does not appear in the 
To learn public response to the fish flour, FAO 


hopes to conduct tests in Chile, where there is a steady supply of fish. Samples of various 
types of fish flour are being gathered, and the most suitable will be used for the acceptability 


study in Chile. 


Donald Sabin, of the UNICEF staff, also proposed the use of soybean milk as a substitute 
for ecow’s milk. This product is already popular in some countries, is rich in protein, and 
can be made available in some areas at one-third the cost of cow’s milk. Indonesia was cited 


us one area where present milk supply averages 


less than 1 oz. per day per person, but where 


soybean production is high. P. Y. Tsao of China reported that soya milk is popular in that 
country, where adults like it salted and children prefer it sweetened. 


Guatemala, Indonesia, and Chile have all expressed interest in these 





products. 
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For a third of a century, one after another, 
America’s finest institutions have been joining 
the Downyflake ranks. And for good reasons, 
too! Tests quickly proved to them that, in ad- 
dition to the wonderful “just add water-mix- 
and bake” economy and convenience . . . the 
quality of their finished baked goods com- 
pared favorably with home baked. 


With Downyflake Prepared Baking Mixes, even 
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KITCHENS IN THE FUTURE! 


WILBUR H. TUSLER 


Architect, Magney, Tusler, and Setter, Minneapolis 


Possibly the greatest cause for the acceleration in 
the use of preportioned and frozen foods is the pres- 
ent-day labor cost and, to some degree, the unpre- 
dictable efficiency of such labor. The operator of a 
food service finds himself in the position of wanting 
known costs, even if the use of such food supplies is 
a little more expensive. Therefore, he constantly 
seeks partially processed foods and package sizes 
that are closely related to desirable batch sizes. 
It is clear that general use of such food supplies 
will eliminate the need for some of the equipment 
now used in the early preparation stages, such as 
meat cutting, poultry and fish cleaning, and even 
some of the vegetable work. It also means the in- 
clusion of some equipment that might not ordinarily 
have been incorporated in the layout, such as extra 
freezing space and a saw for cutting frozen meats 
and fish into portions. 

The change in equipment can have an effect on 
kitchen layout beyond the change in equipment. 
Space needs would, of course, be somewhat less, 
and in general, the kitchen would be cleaner with 
the elimination of some of the preliminary rough 
work, such as fish and poultry cleaning. 

The kitchen of the future should be a pleasant 
place to work. In that respect, its requirements are 
no different from present-day kitchens. The color 
scheme should be light and cheerful, walls should 
be covered to the ceiling with an impervious, easily- 
cleaned material, if possible without shine or re- 
flection. The ceiling should be covered with a clean- 
able, acoustic material of a light color. Lighting 
should be designed so that no work space would 
be in shadow. There should be no glare, reflection, 
or high-intensity elements exposed to the eye. 

Exterior fenestration will be unnecessary, and in 
most cases undesirable because an efficient air-con- 
ditioning system will ventilate, cool, and dehumidify. 
Exterior fenestration, if used for ventilation, coun- 
teracts the mechanical system. Dehumidifying is 
essential, possibly more so than cooling as it has 
more effect on human comfort. 

Storage space will be reduced materially, except 
for freezer units. Kitchens will be streamlined on a 


1 Condensed from a paper given at the 35th Annual 
Meeting of The American Dietetic Association in Minne- 
apolis, on October 24, 1952. 
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production flow basis, utilizing mechanical means— 
conveyor belts, electric eyes, and so on, thus reduc- 
ing personnel. Some sort of disposable dishes and 
utensils will be perfected, and disposal units will 
carry away any waste. 

TRENDS AS AUTHORITIES SEE THEM 

I have consulted a number of authorities, includ- 
ing kitchen designers, architects, suppliers of kitchen 
equipment, and food distributors. The majority are 
of the same opinion. A few will be quoted: 

Col. Paul P. Logan, Director of Research, Na- 
tional Restaurant Association: “Certainly the future 
kitchen will be designed on a flow-sheet basis with 
greatest possible use made of vertical space, auto- 
matic conveyors, scientifically planned illumination, 
air handling, acoustic adjustment, non-skid floor- 
ing, with equipment and work tables adjustable to 
correct working heights so that employees will have 
less fatigue and greater productive ability. Instan- 
taneous booster heaters will provide water of any 
desired temperature and ion exchangers will supply 
soft water. Sanitizing agents will keep the building 
and equipment clean with a minimum of labor; 
insecticides, rodenticides, and air purifiers will pre- 
vent contamination of food or equipment. Humidity 
as well as temperature control and suitable plastic 
storage containers will minimize deterioration of 
foodstuffs.” 

Hayes 8S. Walter, American Gas Association: 
“Kitchen design will need revision because of the 
different flow of work and altered work spaces re- 
quired [due to the use of preportioned and precooked 
frozen foods]. Time studies and research on fatigue 
variants because of equipment heights and design 
which are now going on can easily bring major 
kitchen changes.” 

Slocum Kingsbury, noted hospital architect of 
Washington, D. C.: “The amount of freezer space 
has been tripled in our hospitals, at the expense of 
other bulk storage and walk-in cooler space. Cook- 
ing in the future will be by infra-red rays, and some 
type of throw-away dishes and utensils will be per- 
fected.” 

Isola Robinson, Dietetics Specialist, American 
Hospital Association: “The special diet kitchen has 
long outlived its usefulness, although plans for many 
new hospitals show space and equipment wastefully 
devoted to a separate diet kitchen.”’ 

Roy Hudenburg, Administrator in charge of phys- 
ical plant of the ten hospitals which the Memorial 
Hospital Associations are building for miners in the 
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Easy to make! Easy to serve! 


PRUNE BROWNIES 


14% cups shortening 1 Tbsp. baking powder 


1% pints sugar 1% tsps. salt 

6 eggs 1 qt. sifted flour 

1 Tbsp. vanilla 14% cups chopped walnuts 

6 oz. unsweetened 1% pints chopped, cooked 
chocolate alifornia Prunes 


Cream together shortening and sugar until light and fluffy. 
Add eggs one at a time, and beat well. Stir in vanilla. 
Melt chocolate and add to creamed mixture. Sift baking 
powder, salt, and sifted flour together; combine with nuts. 
Stir into creamed mixture. Combine with prunes. Spread 
into two greased 13”x 9”x 2” baking pans. Bake in mod- 
erate oven (350°) 35 to 40 minutes or until done. Cool 
slightly and cut into 2” brownies (makes 48) or 11” x 2” 
brownies (makes 64). 


A favorite with all ages! 


PRUNE CRUNCH 


3 qts. pitted California ¥ lb. butter or margarine 
Prunes (6 Ibs.), 1 pint brown sugar, 
cooked without sugar ae packed 


5 cups juice from prunes _1 pint sifted flour 
1% cups sugar 2 tsps. baking powder 
1 pint chopped walnuts 1 pint rolled oats, uncooked 











Arrange prunes in two 12”x7”x 2” pans. Pour half of 
prune juice and sugar into each pan; sprinkle with nuts. 
Cream together butter or margarine and brown sugar until 
light and fluffy. Sift ‘together flour and baking powder. 
Stir into creamed mixture, Add rolled oats. Spread over 
prunes. Bake in slow oven (325°) 50 to 60 minutes or 
until topping is done. Serve warm with custard sauce or 
thin cream. Makes 48 servings. 






And a perfect “pick-me-up,” too— 
just as they come from the package! 


Here’s the ideal mid-morning or afternoon snack, because everyone likes 
prunes’ tangy-sweet flavor. And they're such a rich source of energy-providing 


fruit sugar—of protective vitamins and minerals, too. So for good eating 





s and good health, include the California wonder fruit often. 
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Salads, whips, pies, cakes, other favorites made extra appealing with 
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Southeast: “It seems to me that far too many kitch- 
ens are not designed with a view to the free use of 
trucks in the transportation of food between prepa- 
ration stations and far too little use is made of trucks 
and of standardized sizes of containers. Also, I feel 
that we use far too little freezer storage. For trans- 
portation, we propose to use a com dination of dumb- 
waiter and conveyor belt wherever vertical con- 
struction will permit.. We will do away with all 
floor pantries, providing all food, including interim 
nourishments, from the central kitchen on a 24-hr. 
basis.” 

Marshall Shaffer, Chief, Technical Services 
Branch, Division of Hospital Facilities, U.S. Public 
Health Service: ‘In Kitchens for a 50-Bed General 
Hospital, we were able to save some space by elimi- 
nating the special diet kitchen, by substituting food 
waste grinders for garbage refrigerators, and by in- 
stalling reach-in for walk-in refrigerators. However, 
the opinion was equally divided on the walk-in vs. 
reach-in refrigerators.” 

Fred Schmid, planning consultant of Los Angeles: 
“Certainly such things as frozen foods, prefabri- 
cated meats, pre-prepared fruits and vegetables, elec- 
tronic cooking, and mechanical transportation will 
have their effect on the kitchens of tomorrow, but 
it will necessarily be a transitional thing. Anticipat- 
ing to some degree, we are including larger sharp 
freezers in our present hospital kitchen plans; we 
are mechanizing to the fullest to save ever-increasing 
cost of labor; we are involved in some commercial 
work on which we are already employing the use of 
infra-red rays for cooking. We are still including 
large vegetable cleaning rooms, although we are 
finding more and more establishments using pre- 
peeled and cut potatoes chemically treated to keep 
them from turning dark and to enable their distribu- 
tion from central commissaries in dry form. We are 
thinking in terms of central service ... and we are 
eliminating diet kitchens entirely in more of our 
projects, feeling that the chef and others employed 
to prepare general diets will have all the talent 
necessary to prepare special diets.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


The change in kitchen design may come more 
rapidly than we expect with the development of 
new processes and new equipment. Please remember 
that I cannot prove that I am right in any predic- 
tions I make, but it would be difficult to prove me 
wrong, also. The result of the information I have 
gathered leads me to feel that in the future kitchens 
will be smaller, more compact. Food will be deliv- 
ered packaged to the size of utensils. It will be 
cooked, frozen, and stored in large quantities, and 
when needed, it will be heated rapidly, electronically. 

I picture a two-story kitchen. On the lower level 
the food will be cleaned, cooked, packaged, and 
chilled. It will then be elevated to the central serv- 
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ing kitchen where it will be stored in freeze units. 
When needed, it will be electronically heated in a 
matter of seconds, ready for serving. This includes 
vegetables, pastries, and desserts, in addition to 
meats. The serving kitchen will consist of banks of 
freezers, conveyor belts, and refrigerators for salad 
materials. 

The employees in the preparation kitchen on the 
lower level will not have their work interrupted by 
the serving of meals. They can cook and package 
as a continuous process first one type of food, then 
another. Such a preparation kitchen could serve 
four, five, or seven hospitals in a group, thereby 
working with a smaller crew on a production basis 
at lower cost. The food might be prepared elsewhere 
and delivered frozen to the hospital, ready for stor- 
ing and use. 


EMPLOYEE PARTICIPATION 


CAROLYN E. SMITH 


Captain, Women’s Medical Specialist Corps, 
U.S. Army 


In one Army hospital, employee participation has 
been used as a method of obtaining greater effi- 
ciency and improved morale. In both our training 
program and our safety program, the employee has 
been made an integral part of the activity. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


The development of personnel and the most effi- 
cient use of manpower can best be obtained through 
a sound training program. To achieve this end, we 
implemented a course in classroom instruction for 
refresher training by various techniques. 

In an effort to encourage employee development 
and improvement of skills to the limit of abilities, 
the entire staff of the Food Service Division, number- 
ing approximately one hundred fifty persons, met 
once a week for ten weeks for discussion. Subjects 
such as personnel policies, standards of food service, 
sanitation, care of equipment, conservation, and 
waste control were found to be appropriate for a 
group of this size. 

Lectures were used only as introductory material. 
They were as short, clear, and simply expressed as 
possible. As supplementary information, a variety 
of visual aids, such as motion pictures, posters, 
charts, and models, were utilized. For greater stim- 
ulation, however, we used techniques which would 
draw out the employee, encouraging him to express 
his ideas. 

Initially, short reports were prepared by the per- 
sonnel in which they made suggestions for improve- 
ment in procedures. These usually dealt with on- 
the-job conditions and problems. Constructive ideas 
were welcomed, and the employee was given the 
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what does BREAD 


contribute? 


—_— twelve years ago the baking indus- 
try began large-scale, nationwide commercial 
production of enriched breads. Today such 
breads represent about three-fourths or more 
of all the marketed white bread in the United 
States,’ and rank high among the foods which 
contribute essential nutrients—in important 
amounts—at low cost—to the nutrition of the 
American people.” 


It is not so long since deficiencies of certain 
B vitamins and iron were regarded as suffi- 
ciently widespread in the United States to 
merit serious attention. By providing broad 
distribution of these nutrients in effective 
amounts, commercial enriched breads have 
contributed notably to reducing the incidence 
of these deficiencies,' as reported for instance 
among patients of charity clinics throughout 
the country.’ It is authoritatively believed that 
bread enrichment has improved the health of 
a large segment of our population.* 


Per pound, enriched breads today contribute 
—as required by government definition and 
standards of identity’—at least 1.1 mg. of thi- 
amine, 0.7 mg. of riboflavin, 10 mg. of niacin, 
and 8 mg. of iron. Thus they are distinctly 
superior to homemade as well as bakers’ white 
breads of former years. 


NUTRIENTS AND CALORIES CONTRIBUTED BY 6 OUNCES 
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Each pound of commercial enriched breads 
contributes also 39 Gm. of protein—wheat flour 
protein supplemented with milk protein—bio- 
logically applicable to growth as well as to 
tissue maintenance.” 


Another significant contribution of such 
breads is 400 mg. of calcium per pound.* Last 
not least, and rather to be praised than to be 
deprecated, is the low-cost contribution of cal- 
ories which bread makes to energy needs. 


The appended table shows the important 
amounts of six essential nutrients contributed 
by six ounces of marketed enriched breads. The 
table also shows the notable percentages of 
the National Research Council’s recommended 
daily allowances this small amount of present- 
day enriched breads represent. 


The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the nutritional 
statements made in this advertisement are acceptable 
to the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association. 
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OF ENRICHED MARKET BREADS 


AND THEIR PERCENTAGES OF RECOMMENDED DAILY DIETARY ALLOWANCES* 


Nutrients 
and Calories 


Protein Thiamine 


Riboflavin 


Niacin lron Calcium Calories 





Amounts 14.5 Gm! ; 0,41 mg.’ 


Percentages 
of Allowances 


21% 34% 


0.26 mg.’ 


14% 


3.8 mg.’ | 4.5mg.° | 150mg.” | 468° 





32% 38% 15% 20% 


*Daily dietary allowances recommended by National Research Council for a sedentary man (154 Ib.). 
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satisfaction of knowing what action resulted from 
his suggestion. 

The planning of demonstrations and exhibits af- 
forded employees another opportunity to express 
their imagination and creative ability. To illustrate 
the care and use of small equipment, table exhibits 
and posters were prepared by the personnel. Those 
who prepared the exhibits also assisted with the 
demonstrations. In this way, by displaying the prod- 
uct of his efforts, the employee gained the recogni- 
tion and appreciation of the group. 

For teaching the use of large equipment, the 
“County Fair Exhibit” plan was found to be more 
practical. Supervisory personnel were appointed as 
leaders, and at each exhibit, they reviewed the key 
points of operation and the safety hazards involved. 
The class was divided into groups and progressed 
from one exhibit to another. Such a technique forced 
the supervisor to make a clear, logical explanation. 

Of all the methods used, perhaps the most enjoy- 
able to the teachers and employee was “play act- 
ing.” This technique was best utilized to contrast 
a correct with an incorrect procedure. Employees 
especially enjoyed the negative examples; an exag- 
gerated exhibition of an incorrect procedure delighted 
them. Written lines were not necessary. When given 
a theme, the employees did better when developing 
it extemporaneously. Costuming and ‘‘props’’ were 
important, but not necessarily elaborate. The suc- 
cess of the play depended on the imagination and 
wit of the actors and their ability to “throw them- 
selves” into the parts. 

Closely associated to teaching methods is recog- 
nition of employees to build a feeling of self-confi- 
dence and a sense of pride in their work. To an em- 
ployee, there is nothing more gratifying than a word 
of praise in the presence of his associates. A sincere 
compliment given by a supervisor in the presence 
of the department will bring forth a spontaneous 
round of applause from the group. The employee 
glows in the realization that he has gained the 
approval not only of his supervisors but also of his 
fellow workers. Written letters of commendation, 
citations, and diplomas presented before the group 
are awards which can be kept and long remembered. 

Publicity of training activities can also be effec- 
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tive as a method of recognizing employees. News- 
paper articles and pictures of employees engaging 
in their training activities will make them realize 
their importance in the program. Publicity is most 
appreciated when it features those whose jobs are 
least rewarding. 

In planning a training program for personnel de- 
velopment, the lecture method of teaching should 
be supplemented by a variety of other types of 
presentations. Projects should be planned to en- 
courage employee participation, and recognition of 
personnel and their achievements is essential. 


SAFETY PROGRAM 


As in training, employee participation in a con- 
tinuous safety program is an effective way to obtain 
cooperation. 

Food service is a hazardous enterprise. Knives, 
high-powered machinery, slippery floors, and hot 
liquids are only a few of the safety hazards existing 
in an institutional kitchen. Thus, preventing injury 
to employees should be a continuing concern of 
management. 

Talks by supervisors warning employees against 
carelessness are not long remembered. Safety posters, 
observed the first day, soon become part of the gen- 
eral background. Printed literature on safety is 
quickly tossed aside. 

An experiment in which we placed the responsi- 
bility for avoiding carelessness on the personnel has 
met with considerable success. 

A safety inspector from among the personnel is 
appointed every two weeks. He is presented with 
a badge giving him the authority of his position. 
He also receives a safety check list of twenty-five 
questions on unsafe practices and conditions which 
might be found in the department. He makes regular 
rounds and checks the column on the form indicat- 
ing where an unsafe practice or condition is observed. 
At the end of the two-week period, he makes a 
report on his findings to the assembled personnel 
and suggests improvements. Then another employee 
is appointed to serve as his successor in the role of 
safety inspector for the next two weeks. 

The program has resulted in a steadily declining 
number of accidents in the department. 


Qualifications of Dietitians 


In speaking to the graduating dietetic interns of Cook County Hospital, Chicago, 
on July 15, Dr. Arthur Bernstein, Assistant Medical Director of the hospital, listed 
the personal qualifications of a dietitian which he thinks are important. He said: 

“The dietitian is a professional individual whose services are necessary to the 


management of the patient. 


“What qualities does a good dietitian have? She is a professional person imbued 
with tact, sympathy, understanding, and. sincerity. She must like people, as indeed 
must all in the medical field. She must have a desire to alleviate suffering, which in 
the dietary field is not specific, but can be contributed to in many subtle and help- 
ful ways—both by personal contact and in filling the prescription for a therapeutic 


or standard diet.” 
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An Apology... 


Long before introducing the MARK 313 DEEP-FAT FRYING MACHINE 
we at Hotpoint greatly increased our production facilities, anticipating 
a tremendous demand for this revolutionary 


successor-to-the-fry-kettle. 


But the demand far exceeded even our expanded production 
schedules! The Mark 313, with its amazing speed, economy and 
Miraclean fat-changeover system, almost overnight became the 


most wanted commercial cooking appliance in the world. 


We take this opportunity to apologize to all food-service operators 


in areas where temporary shortages now exist. 


If it is urgent that you obtain a Mark 313 machine immediately, 
please ask your dealer to wire us for an emergency shipment, and 


we will do our utmost to comply. 


To those who are planning to buy one or more Mark 313’s in the 
near future, we suggest ordering at the earliest possible date, 


to avoid disappointment. 


Thank you for your cooperation and your patience. 


ALL-ELECTRIC 


HOTPOINT CO A DIVISION OF e e e 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Hotpoint Co - 225 South Seeley Avenue + Chicago 12, Illinois 
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Nutrition in Health and Disease. 12th edition. By 
Lenna F. Cooper, Se.D., Edith M. Barber, Helen S. 
Mitchell, Ph.D., and Henderika J. Rynbergen. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1953. Cloth. Pp. 790.Price $4.50. 

This twelfth edition of a standard text has been com- 
pletely revised and brought up to date to reflect the rapid 
progress in the science of nutrition through application of 
new research findings. It has been prepared especially with 
consideration of the part the nurse plays in promoting better 
nutrition. It also recognizes that economists, physicians, 
teachers, and dietitians now join in the interpretation of 
nutrition in the interests of all people. 

All of the chapters on diet in disease have been revised, 
and the discussion of energy metabolism incorporates an 
explanation of the present accepted method of calculating 
food values more accurately. 

In discussing weight reduction through diet, the new 
plans advocating low-carbohydrate, moderate-fat, high- 
protein diets are discussed. 

Tabular material has been revised, and the figures on 
food consumption now presented are those in the U.S. D. A. 
Handbook No. 8. A table on the cholesterol content of food 
has been added, and figures on spices have been added to 
the table on sodium content of food. The exchange lists for 
planning meals for diabetic patients, prepared by A. D. A., 
the American Diabetes Association, and the U. 8S. Publie 
Health Service, are included. 

Nutrition in India. By Dr. V. N. Patwardhan. Bom- 
bay: The Indian Journal of Medical Sciences, 1952. Dis- 
tributed in the U. S. by W. 8S. Heinman, New York, N. Y. 
Cloth. Pp. 345. Price $5.50. 

The author, Dr. Patwardhan, is the Director and a 
member of the Nutrition Advisory Committee formed in 
1936 by The India Research Fund Association in Coonoor, 
India. This committee has sponsored and financed some 
limited nutritional research in India. Dr. Patwardhan, 
being keenly aware of the acute food problem in India 
today, has compiled the results of some of these research 
projects and work done by other individuals and groups in 
a highly readable and interesting fashion. He has included 
descriptions of the many foods indigenous to India—some 
strange to Americans—as well as the methods of prepara- 
tion and nutritional values. 

Dr. Patwardhan freely admits that the data from the 
nutrition research are in most cases sadly incom plete and 
often much needed information is unavailable. When one 
considers the nature of India, it is indeed remarkable that 
the surveys have accomplished what they have. As he points 
out, there are: vast distances to travel, sometimes with 
only a bullock cart as means of transportation; inaccessibil- 
ity of many villages; the innumerable religions, each with a 
voice as to its followers’ eating and drinking habits; racial 
prejudices; ignorance and illiteracy; and above all, the 
lack of conscientious workers and the non-cooperation of 
some of the state governments. The discerning reader can 
sense an unwritten plea for drastic dietary measures and 
an appeal for correction of India’s improper and semi- 
starvation diets of the lower classes. 

The author mentions that the state public health services 
combat contagious diseases to a degree but their efforts to 
eontrol specific nutritional diseases and even malnutrition 
are negligible. Many charts, graphs, statistics, and some 
photographs are shown. 
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Dr. Patwardhan is to be congratulated for his sincere 
efforts in writing this book and showing India’s diets to the 
world. He has forged a strong link in a long chain that may 
some day pull that country from a substandard to a decent 
level of living that is its right and its aspiration.—Mary 
Camp Graham, former Army dietitian in India and Burma 
during World War IT; present address, Riverside, Illinois. 

Your Home Freezer. By Ann Seranne. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1953. Cloth. 
Pp. 222. Price $3.75. 

With the increasing appreciation among homemakers 
of the value of a home freezer comes the need for more 
nearly complete books on the subject. This book, succinctly 
written, is an aid to either the novice or the person experi- 
enced in the procedures of freezing. The usual topics are 
discussed: buying the right freezer; packaging materials; 
freezing meat, game, poultry, fish, and sea food; freezing 
vegetables, fruits, dairy products, bakery products, and 
ready-cooked foods and leftovers. Recipes are included, too, 
as are proposed menus for ‘‘freezer meals.”’ 

Of particular value are the lists (on the inside front and 
back covers) showing recommended maximum storage pe- 
riods for raw and prepared foods of various types. In this 
connection, the author stresses the importance of keeping 
an adequate inventory and shows how this can best be done. 
Another advantage of the book lies in its being concise 
important facts are easily located and understood. The 
step-by-step photographs of packaging and preparation 
procedures are also helpful. 

There is no doubt that this book would be a valuable 
reference to one interested in the home freezing of food.- 
Margene Wagstaff, Warrenville, Illinois. 

RECENT BOOKS RECEIVED 

Into the Freezer—and Out. 2nd edition, revised and 
enlarged. By Donald K. Tressler, Ph.D., Clifford F. 
Evers, and Barbara Hutchings Evers. New York: The 
Avi Publishing Company, Inc., 1953. Cloth. Pp. 246. 
Price $3.75. 

Present Problems in Nutrition Research. 
sium Basel I.—4.X.1952. Experientia Supplementum I. 
Edited by F. Verzar. Basel/Stuttgart, Germany: Verlag 
Birkauser, 1953. Cloth. Pp. 312. Price 32 SFr. 

The Young Woman in Business. By Beth Bailey 
McLean. Ames, Iowa: The Iowa State College Press, 
1953. Cloth. Pp. 266. Price $3. 

Cocktails and Snacks. By Robert and Anne London. 
Cleveland: World Publishing Company, 1953. Cloth. 
Pp. 236. Price $2.75. 

American Home Cook Booklets. By Staff of The 
American Home Magazine. Series of six booklets, index- 
card size. Paper, spiral bound. Pp. 208 each. Price 
$1 each. 


Sympo- 


101 Salads 
101 Quickies 
101 Casseroles 101 Cakes 
Food Purchasing Guide. By Margaret Gillam. 
cago: American Hospital Association, 1953. 
44. Price $1.75. 
Hold Your Weight Losses! 
M.D. New York: Abelard Press, 1953. 
Price $2.95. 


101 Pies 
101 Meats 


Chi- 


Paper. Pp. 


By Gulielma F. Alsop 


? 


Cloth. 


Pp. 222 
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what WoNT they cook next 


IN THESE VERSATILE, HIGH-SPEED TABLE KETTLES 


Every day they‘re cooking the most colorful, flavorful vegetables you ever 

saw! And they’re producing just every variety of stews, soups, sauces, 

puddings, pie fillings, cereals, etc., faster and better than ever before, 

with heat rigidly controlled . . . food taste really preserved. Kettles come 

in 1 qt. to 40 qt. sizes. Completely sanitary . . . meet strictest Health Dept. 

codes, Unequalled for small quantity cooking and top kitchen efficiency. 
Details in Bulletin R-57. Write for it. 


TDA Model 
TABLE TYPE TILTING 


GROEN MFG. CO. 4535 W. Armitage, Chicago 39 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEWYORK7 ° 7 FRONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 11 


Send for it. 44 pages of valuable 
cooking counsel by leading spe- 
cialist. A boon to modern cook- 
ing. Read it! 


WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF STAINLESS STEEL STEAM JACKETED KETTLES 





odie Sates 











Contributed by Mildred Bonnell and administrative dietetic interns, University of Washington, 
Seattle; Janette C. Carlsen and Ethel M. Miller, The Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore; 
Elizabeth H. Tuft, Wesley Memorial Hospital, Chicago; and the Journal staff 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
DIGESTIVE DISEASES 


Vol. 20, July, 1953 

* Observations on obesity: subjective impressions of 
108 consecutive patients as to the causes of their 
obesity. E. P. Gelvin, T. H. MeGavack, and 
8. Kenigsberg.—p. 200. 

The analysis of dietetic treatment of constipation. 
O. Porges.—p. 205. 

* The dietary treatment of diarrheal diseases. W. 
Z. Fradkin.—p. 208. 


Obesity. One hundred and eight 
obese patients were asked why they 
thought they were overweight. Fifty per 
cent readily admitted that the reason for 
their obesity was dietary excess. An addi- 
tional 15 per cent, although blaming 
their obesity primarily on other factors, 
admitted overeating. Popularly held 
reasons for obesity, such as pregnancies, 
the menopause, heredity, and glandular 
disturbances, accounted for only 18 per 
cent of the answers. 

Dietary Treatment of Diarrheal 
Diseases. The dietary management of 
diarrheal disease must be based on ex- 
perience with palatable foods well cooked 
and rich in proteins, rich in vitamins and 
minerals, high in calorie value, low in 
residue, low in fats, and hypoallergenic. 
Detailed instructions regarding time and 
regularity of meals are extremely im- 
portant. New foods must be added 
cautiously and their tolerance carefully 
determined. The addition of carob flour 
to the diet encourages the intake of 
water and aids in the diminution of the 
number and fluidity of the stools. A 
successful diet is given in detail, with a 
full discussion of some of the underlying 
principles involved. Carob flour, a 
hygroscopic fruit powder extensively 
used in the acute diarrheal diseases of 
infants and children, has been tried with 
gratifying results in the chronic diar- 
rheas of adults. The oral use of carob 
flour does not impair the absorption of 
chloromycetin, terramycin, or aureo- 
mycin. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF NURSING 


Vol. 53, August, 1953 
* Principles of parenteral fluid therapy. C. U. 
Lowe.—p. 963. 


Parenteral Fluid Therapy. Suffi- 
cient water is the sine qua non of paren- 
teral fluid therapy; calories are the next 
most important factor; and electrolytes 
constitute the third component of such 
a regimen. Reasons for each require 
ment are given. The main objectives of 
parenteral fluid therapy are replace- 


ment of fluid lost by the patient and his 
bodily maintenance during restoration. 
Consideration of normal salt, water, and 
caloric requirements and knowledge of 
how deficiencies in these factors develop 
will add to an understanding of replace- 
ment and maintenance requirements. 
Care of infants and children is similar 
to adult care under these circumstances, 
with a few exceptions. This discussion 
concerns pediatric patients, whose bodies 
contain more water than adults’. The 
specific body fluids and the properties 
of salts in solution are described. Ad- 
ministration of parenteral fluid therapy 
is devolving more and more on nurses, 
and it is essential that they understand 
its rationale. 


ANNALS OF INTERNAL MEDICINE 


Vol. 39, July, 1953 
* Hypervitaminosis A: report of a case in an adult 
male. Case Reports. E. W. Shaw and J. Z. 
Niccoli.—p. 131. 


Hypervitaminosis A. A case of 
hypervitaminosis A developed in a 
twenty-five-year-old man following the 
daily ingestion of 200,000 to 275,000 I.U. 
vitamin A for two months. During this 
time the patient also took other vitamin 
concentrates and injections of liver. He 
presented symptoms of anorexia, weight 
loss, asthenia, skin rash, loss of hair, 
polydipsia, polyuria, soreness and _ fis- 
suring of the lips, bone and joint pain, 
hepatomegaly, and tachycardia. Prompt 
recovery followed vitamin A withdrawal. 


ARCHIVES OF INTERNAL 
MEDICINE 


Vol. 92, July, 1953 
* Descriptive characteristics of group of patients 
with moderate or severe diabetic acidosis. Re- 


lation to recovery or death. L. Zieve and E. 


Hill.—p. 51. 

* Prognosis in moderate or severe diabetic acidosis. 
Effectiveness of various measurements and a 
derived severity score in predicting the outcome. 
L. Zieve and E. Hill.—p. 63. 


Characteristics of Patients with 
Diabetic Acidosis. In a series of 124 
patients, 71 per cent recovered and 29 
per cent died in who 
died were, on the average, two decades 
older. They were also more obese and 
had higher blood pressure. More of them 
had no knowledge of their 
diabetes and did not take insulin, and 


acidosis. Those 


previous 


fewer had experienced acidosis previ- 
ously. An average of 21 hr. elapsed before 
patients recovered fully or died. 
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Prognosis in Diabetic Acidosis. 
‘actors of prognostic importance in 
moderate or severe diabetic acidosis are 
presented as a weighted formula yielding 
a single score, three times as effective as 
the prognostic factors considered in- 
dividually. This formula groups the 
prognostic variables into three levels of 
significance, as follows: highest sig - 
nificance—associated condition, blood 
sugar, and blood urea nitrogen; inter- 
mediate significance—blood pressure and 
duration of coma; lowest significance— 
degree of unconsciousness. Age had no 
independent contribution, and carbon- 
dioxide-combining power was insignifi- 
‘ant. For a given degree of severity, a 
high blood sugar was a favorable sign. 


ARCHIVES OF PEDIATRICS 


Vol. 70, June, 1953 
The juvenile diabetic. A survey of recent litera- 
ture. G. J. Ney.—p. 175. 


BOLETIN DE LA OFICINA 
SANITARIA PANAMERICANA 


Vol. 34, April, 1953 
* Composicién de las plantas alimenticias de Centro 
América. VII. Honduras. H. E. Munsell, 
L. O. Williams, L. P. Guild, L. T. Kelley, and 
R. 8S. Harris.—p. 352. 
Vol. 34, May, 1953 
* Composicién de las plantas alimenticias de Centro 
América. VIII. Guatemala. H. E. Munsell, L. 
O. Williams, L. P. Guild, L. T. Kelley, A. M 
McNally, and R. S. Harris.—p. 492. 


Edible Plants of Honduras. This 
is another in the series translating into 
Spanish the findings on food composition 
studied in Latin America which were 
originally published in English in Food 
Research. In this paper, the ninety-one 
samples of plants which were analyzed 
are divided into seven categories: vege- 
tables, green vegetables, frutos which 
include avocados and tomatoes, legumes, 
cereals, fruits, and other plants. Analyses 
were made for: moisture, ether extract, 
crude fiber, ash, calcium, phosphorus, 
iron, carotene, thiamine, riboflavin, 
niacin, and ascorbie acid. Twenty-two 
of the samples came from native markets, 
while the rest were taken directly from 
the growing plants. 

Guatemalan Plants. This is the 
eighth paper in the series listed above. 
Seventy-nine additional plants in Guate 
mala were analyzed for the same con 
stituents as the sample collected in 
Honduras, and results are reported. All 
samples, with one exception, were bought 
in the market. 
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“Libbey Durapress Sherbets... 
ivd ud ow ottroctind, otonomical, Aduice,”* 
W. B. Williamson 
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Libbey “‘Durapress”’ 
sherbets are available 
in two sizes: 
¥ : No. 5102 3% oz. 
Glass 
pivbey onio 
Toledo 1, * 


No. 5103 4% oz. 
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Make your appetizers and desserts look 

more tempting by serving them in sparkling 

glass... by serving them in Libbey “Durapress” sherbets. They 
are the most practical, dual-purpose sherbets on the market today. 
Made of Libbey’s regular high-quality glass, these sherbets 
take high sterilization temperatures in stride . 


. stand up to the 
knocks of hard, everyday usage. 


Libbey “Durapress” sherbets have a heavy glass base, modern 
shape, and appealing, easy-to-clean contour. “Durapress” sher- 
bets are low in cost, yet amazingly strong and durable. 

Your Libbey supplier is ready with 
samples and prices. See him or write direct 
to Libbey Glass, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Good food, tastefully prepared, and 
attractively served has long been a 
Blackhawk tradition. Here is their 


dessert table for their famed Sunday 
Smorgasbords. 


LIBBEY GLASS ‘Dupre Glas, 


LIBBEY GLASS, Division of Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo I, Ohio 


Durapress 
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FOOD RESEARCH 


Vol. 18, May-June, 1953 
* The nutritive value of Central American corns 

I. Nitrogen, ether extract, crude fiber, and min 
erals of twenty-four varieties in Guatemala. 
R. Bressani, G. Arroyave, and N. 8. Serim 
shaw.—p. 261. 

II. Lysine and methionine content of twenty- 
three varieties in Guatemala. F. Aguirre, 
C. E. Robles, and N.S. Scrimshaw.—p. 268. 

Ill. Tryptophane, niacin, thiamine, and ribo- 
flavin content of twenty-three varieties in 
Guatemala. F. Aguirre, R. Bressani, and 
N.S. Scrimshaw.—p. 273. 

Nutrients of Central American 
Corns. The nutritive composition of 
twenty-three strains of corn of Guate- 
malan, Mexican, or Venezuelan origin, 
which are grown in Antigua, Guatemala, 
and of one Guatemalan-United States 
hybrid cross were determined. All were 
grown at an altitude of 5000 ft.; in addi- 
tion, one variety was grown in five dif- 
ferent locations during the spring grow- 
ing season. There was relatively little 
variation in nitrogen, iron, and phos- 
phorus content due to the altered en- 
vironment. However, some variation in 
methionine and lysine content, and con- 
siderable variation in niacin, thiamine, 
and riboflavin were noted and associated 
with environmental factors. Although 
the data showed that environment also 
influences nutritional value, it was con- 
cluded that genetic differences in nutri- 
tive composition, especially in nitrogen 
and ether extract, were important 
enough in these Central American corns 
to be used in the selection of varieties for 
improved nutritional value. The average 
daily consumption of corn per adult in 
some areas of Guatemala is as high as 500 
gm. The following percentages of amino 
acid requirements of Rose would be 
furnished by these varieties: lysine, 175 
to 250; methionine, 45 to 80; and trypto- 
phan, 50 to 118. The varieties also would 
provide 42 to 89 per cent of the National 
Research Council allowance for niacin 
and an apparently adequate intake of 
thiamine. 


JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURAL 
AND FOOD CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 1, July 8, 1953 
* Frontiers in nutrition research. E. W. McHenry. 

—p. 560. 

Nutrition Frontiers. The author 
poses many questions which have not 
yet been solved by nutrition research, 
and indicates the need for conquering 
these ‘‘frontiers.’”’ There is still much 
to be learned, for example, about re- 
quirements for individual nutrients, the 
body’s use of carbohydrates and fat, the 
advisability of rapid growth, the causes 
of obesity, and the delaying of senility. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
GERIATRICS SOCIETY 


Vol. 1, July, 1953 
*The phospholipid-cholesterol relationship in 
human plasma: its implications in the athero 
sclerosis problem. R. 8S. Jackson and C. F. 
Wilkinson, Jr.—p. 447. 


Phospholipid and Cholesterol in 
Plasma. Data from cholesterol de- 


terminations of 242 previous experiments 
were abstracted and converted to mathe- 
matical values which could be plotted 
graphically. The total cholesterol con- 
centrations were plotted against cor- 
responding phospholipid levels to learn 
whether there was a basic relationship. 
These data were classified according to 
the diagnostic groups from which they 
had been gathered. It was found that 
in plasma, which is independent of the 
disease state, a biologie relationship is 
demonstrable between the phospholipid 
and free cholesterol. Under conditions in 
which the free cholesterol formed a 
constant proportion of the total cho- 
lesterol, a mathematical, but not a 
biologic relationship was demonstrated 
between phospholipid and total cho- 
lesterol. In the absence of severe liver 
disease, the relationship between free 
cholesterol, total cholesterol, and phos- 
pholipid was found to be such that, given 
the value for any one, the values for the 
others could be predicted within narrow 
limits. It is concluded that the lower 
average phospholipid-cholesterol ratios 
encountered in certain diseases are the 
result of their average hypercholesterol- 
emia and are not unique to those diseases 
related to atherosclerosis. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 152, July 11, 1953 
*Chemically treated flour. Correspondence.—p. 
1066. 
* Overweight and longevity. Queries and Minor 
Notes.—p. 1084. 
Vol. 152, July 18, 1953 
* Current therapy of gout. C.J. Smyth.—p. 1106 
Vol. 152, July 25, 1953 
* Pica. Queries and Minor Notes.—p. 1292. 
Vol. 152, August 8, 1953 
* Salmonella montevideo infection following use of 
powdered egg yolk. 8S. J. Southard, W. B. Wat- 
son, and A. J. Capute.—p. 1432. 


The biosynthesis of cholesterol. Editorials.—p. 


1435. 


Chemically Treated Flour. The 
results of an experiment to determine the 
toxic effects of nitrogen trichloride 
(Agene), a bread preservative, are 
briefly reported. The preservative had 
no effect on human beings but proved 
highly toxic to dogs. The response in 
different species is explained by the 
ability of man and the inability of dogs 
to excrete the poison via the kidney. 
Occasional symptoms of Agene toxicity 
in human beings seem, therefore, to be a 
rare allergy rather than a new syndrome. 

Overweight and _ Longevity. A 
mortality study was made by an in- 
surance company to determine whether 
significant weight reduction had proved 
beneficial to previously overweight in- 
dividuals. The results, briefly given here, 
indicate increased longevity through the 
prevention or retarding of the major 
degenerative diseases which are aggra- 
vated by obesity. 

Gout Therapy. The best therapeu- 
tic measures in current use for con- 
trolling the frequency and severity of 
acute attacks of gout are described and 
evaluated. Diet during the acute period 
should consist of milk, eggs, cereal, fruits, 
and vegetables with a low purine content. 
A large fluid intake appears beneficial, 
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and the avoidance of alcoholic beverages 
is advisable. The following steps are 
recommended for treatment during the 
interval between acute attacks: (a 
restriction of activity and avoidance of 
excessive trauma; (b) abstinence from 
aleohol; (c) the use of one or more of 
such drugs as colchicine, probenecid 
(Benemid), phenylbutazone, cortisone, 
and cinchophen; (d) a diet low in purines 
and high in fats and carbohydrates; and 
(e) the care of tophi. The patient with 
chronic gout should restrict his protein 
intake and avoid purine-rich foods to 
prevent the formation of excessive uric 
acid. A reasonably low purine intake can 
be obtained by eliminating sweetbreads, 
anchovies, sardines, liver, kidneys, and 
meat extracts from the diet. 

Pica. Dirt eating in a two-year-old 
child is the result of a perverted appe- 
tite, a condition known as pica. Nutri- 
tional deficiencies or neurotic disturb- 
ances may be_ responsible. Possible 
adverse effects of pica are described 
briefly. 

Infection from Powdered Egg. 
Dry powdered egg yolk was presumed to 
be the source of Salmonella montevideo 
infection in a three-year-old girl. The 
symptoms and course of the infection 
are described. The child’s father and 
infant brother, who also used the pow- 
dered egg, were likewise found to harbor 
the organism. Streptomycin, proved by 
sensitivity tests to be the most effective 
inhibitor of S. montevideo, was ad- 
ministered to all three. The family will 
be followed until none are carriers. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 203, July, 1953 

*Tron excretion in the mouse. A. R. Stevens, Jr., 
P. L. White, D. M. Hegsted, and C. A. Finch.— 
p. 161. 

* Transitory increase in fat content and size of 
liver induced by insulin in alloxan-diabetic 
rats. M. J. Osborn, J. M. Felts, and I. L. Chai- 
koff.—p. 173. 

*The composition of the adult human body as 
determined by chemical analysis. R. M. 
Forbes, A. R. Cooper, and H. H. Mitchell.— 
p. 359. 


Iron Exeretion. The rate of iron 
excretion was calculated for one hundred 
Swiss mice. Some were kept on normal 
iron diets, some on high-iron diets, and 
some were given large intravenous doses 
of radioiron. The carcasses were dis- 
sected and iron calculations were made 
for the various organs, the bones, blood, 
and residual tissues. The methods are 
described and an iron turnover factor is 
derived. It was found that normal ani- 
mals and animals with increased iron 
stores, whether prefed or injected, re- 
gardless of sex, showed approximately 
the same per cent loss of body iron per 
unit of time. In the “iron-heavy”’ ani- 
mals, most of the body iron was localized 
in the liver, while in the normal animals, 
greatest concentration was found in the 
red blood cell mass. 

Effect of Insulin on Liver. Al 
loxan-diabetic rats were. studied in 
vitro to determine the influence of insulin 
on the size of the liver; on the fat, carbo- 
hydrate, and protein contents of the 
These 





liver; and on hepatic lipogenesis. 
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effects were measured by the rate of 
pyruvate 
2-C into fatty acids. Repeated insulin 
injections increased the fatty acid con 
tent of the liver sixfold, substantially 
raised the rate of lipogenesis and the 
total amount of protein, and enlarged the 
liver significantly after the first few daily 
injections. The fatty acid content of the 
liver proved transitory, however, falling 
abruptly after the fourth day of insulin 
injection and returning almost to dia- 
betie levels after six days of treatment. 
Hepatic lipogenesis also fell after the 
fourth daily injection, at which time the 
total fat content of the liver was maxi 
mal. The enlargement of the liver is 
perhaps the most extraordinary response 
reported here. Fat accumulation alone 


incorporation of the C' of 
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does not account for the increased size, 
since enlargement preceded the increase 
in fat content. The degree of enlargement 
noted after the first day of injections may 
be ascribed to the large increase in car 
bohydrate content, but thereafter the 
absolute amounts of protein, as well as 
of fat, also showed marked increases. 
Even after eight days of insulin injection, 
when the percentages of all constituents 
approached diabetic levels, the livers of 
the injected rats were about 40 per cent 
heavier than those of control diabetic 
rats. 
Chemical 

Human Body. 
tion of a normal 


Composition of the 
The chemical composi- 
adult human being, 


forty-six years of age, is reported. The 
19.44 per 
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ether extract, 55.13 per cent moisture, 
18.62 per cent protein (N X 6.25), 5.43 
per cent ash, 1.907 per cent calcium, and 
0.925 per cent phosphorus. On the fat 
free basis, these data are, respectively: 
69.38, 23.43, 6.83, 2.40, and 1.16 per cent. 
Analyses are reported on thirteen sepa- 
rate tissues and organs and are summed 
to give the above data. Comparisons are 
made with similar data reported pre- 
viously. Evidence is presented that the 
normal adult human body contains ap- 
proximately 1.8 to 2.5 per cent calcium 
on the fat-free and 
calcium-to-phosphorus ratio of two to 
one. Figures are also given for composi- 
tion of the individual bones as well as 
the entire skeleton. The water and fat 
contents of the adult human body as 
determined directly are in good agree 
ment with the data obtained by indirect 
methods. 


basis possesses a 


JOURNAL OF 
CLINICAL INVESTIGATION 


Vol. 32, July, 1953 
* Depressor effects of potassium-deficient diets in 


hypertensive man. G. A. Perera.—p. 633. 


Depressor Effects of Potassium- 
Deficient Diets. The restriction of 
dietary potassium, undertaken six times 
in four patients with hypertensive vascu- 
lar diseases, was followed rapidly by 
small but statistically significant de- 
creases in ‘“‘resting’’ blood pressure. 
Sodium retention accompanied the re- 
striction of potassium. The low-potas 
sium diet blocked the pressor response 
to desoxycorticosterone. This study con- 
firms previous reports of hypotension 
observed in potassium-deficient rats. 


JOURNAL OF 
MEDICAL 


THE INDIAN 
ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 22, June, 1953 
* Studies in iron metabolism in angmias in preg 
nancy. I. Serumiron. C. Mukherjee and 8. Kk. 


Mukherjee.—p. 345. 


Iron Metabolism in Pregnancy. 
India’s high maternal death rate result 
ing from widespread anemia emphasizes 
a need for an investigation of iron me 
tabolism during pregnancy. Serum iron 
in 126 pregnant patients with anemia 
was estimated. Two groups of controls 
normal, nonpregnant women and normal, 
pregnant women—were observed. 
It was found that, compared with nor 
mal, nonpregnant women, pregnancy 
brought about a fall in serum iron during 
the second half of gestation. During the 
first half, the iron concentration did not 
change appreciably. The fall in serum 


also 


iron in anemia of pregnancy was attended 
with a great depletion of the iron re 
serves. The significance of these findings 


is discussed. 


THE JOURNAL OF PEDIATRICS 


Vol. 43, July, 1953 
\ brief history of infant feeding. W. D. Davidson. 
p. 74, 
Vol. 43, August, 1953 
* The physical growth and development of children 
who survived the atomic bombing of Hiroshima 
or Nagasaki. W. W. Greulich, C. 
and M. L. Turner.—p. 121. 


8. Crismon, 
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Meat... 


and the Correction of 
Negative Nitrogen Balance 


Many factors can lead to negative nitrogen balance—surgery, trauma, burns, 
infection, anorexia, vomiting, and diarrhea. Prompt correction of negative nitro- 
gen balance is imperative because, as long as a nitrogen deficit exists, recovery is 
retarded, wound healing is slowed, blood regeneration is impeded, antibody 
production is reduced, weight is lost, and strength is not regained. 


Yet all too frequently patients are permitted to develop—or adequate meas- 
ures are not taken to correct—a negative nitrogen balance. It has been pointed 
out that a frequent cause for this complication is failure to recognize the increased 
protein needs associated with metabolic stress, with resultant failure to adjust the 
protein content of the diet accordingly.* 


Meat in generous amounts can go far in overcoming negative nitrogen 
balance, regardless of cause. In surgery, the present concept of early postoperative 
alimentation makes possible prompt adjustment of the diet to provide the 
biologically complete proteins so generously supplied by meat. Furthermore, 
since meat can be prepared in an almost endless variety of appetizing ways, its 
inclusion in the diet aids in reawakening the appetite when anorexia has de- 
veloped. Meat also supplies significant amounts of B vitamins and essential 
minerals which are also required in larger amounts during periods of stress. 


*Pollack, H., and Halpern, S. L., in collaboration with the Committee on Therapeutic Nutrition, 
Food and Nutrition Board: Therapeutic Nutrition, Publication 234, National Academy of Sciences 
—National Research Council, 1952. 


The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the nutritional 
statements regarding meat made in this advertise- 
ment are acceptable to the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American Medical Association. “sate 


American Meat Institute 
Main Office, Chicago... Members Throughout the United States 
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Children Who Survived Atomic 
Bombing. Physical growth and de 
velopment of the children who survived 
the atomic bombing of Hiroshima or 
Nagasaki were adversely affected, and 
some of the resulting retardation in their 
height, weight, and skeletal development 
was still evident at the end of 1950, five 
and one-half years after the bombing. 
It should be emphasized that these 
deficits still persisted despite the marked 
improvement in the food supply and in 
the general economic conditions which 
had occurred. In general, the boys 
tended to be more retarded than the 
girls. This is consistent with observations 
in Guam and elsewhere that boys appear 
to withstand less successfully than girls 
the rigors of an unfavorable environment 


“THEY USE © 
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and to require a longer period to recover 
from its effects. The adverse effects on 
the growth and development disclosed 
in this study probably derived from a 
variety of causes. 

NUTRITION 

Vol. 7, Summer, 1953 
*Scurvy and the 


Chick.—p. 59. 
- Feeding of old people. 


anti-scorbutic vitamin. H. 


D. Newman.—p. 79. 
A problem in 
F. LeG. Clark. 


* The weaning of the human child. 
biological and social evolution. 
—p. 82. 

Scurvy and Ascorbic Acid. Scurvy, 
from the beginning of medical history, 
has been a scourge of sailors and others 
forced to subsist on a diet lacking fresh 
foods. However, since the earliest times, 
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taken, the Sani- 
Stack racks will 
be loaded with 
soiled cups, re- 
stacked on the dollies, wheeled 
to the washing machine, washed, 
re-stacked and returned to the 
service station without being 
touched by human hands. 

This is but one example of 
many ways that Sani-Stack racks 
cut handling, save space and labor 
and cut breakage costs. 


It will pay you to use Sani-Stack Racks. Write for descriptive 
folder. Sold Thru Better Restaurant Equipment Dealers 
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gradual recognition is noted of the value 
and importance of fresh fruit and vege- 
tables in the diet. The initial experiment 
in scurvy was James Lind’s human trial 
in 1747, but the modern experimental 
study of the disease may be said to have 
originated in the early twentieth 
century, with the work of Holst and 
Frélich on guinea pigs in Norway. 
During World War I studies were con 
tinued in response to Army appeals of 
troops suffering from scurvy in the 
Middle East. One disconcerting feature 
during these studies was the conviction 
among the medical services that lime 
juice, as served to the troops, was useless 
as an antiscorbutic agent. Further re- 
search showed the juice of the West In 
dian lime to be much inferior to lemon 
juice in treating scurvy. New theories of 
the cause of the disease sprang from this 
distrust, however, such as the belief that 
it was an infectious disease or caused 
by tainted meat. In spite of difficulties, 
however, the early experimental research 
did help to establish many facts about 
ascorbic acid, which later studies ampli- 
fied. Although pure ascorbic acid has 
preventive and curative powers for 
scurvy, many authorities still believe 
that more efficient and complete action 
may come from its natural sources, 
notably citrus juices. 

Feeding the Aged. Many old peo- 
ple, feeling unwanted, express in their 
food habits an infantile reaction to a 
lack of affection, general anxiety, and 
fear of death. In those who starve them- 
selves, fear is evinced in the attitude of 
a hoarder; in those who overeat, in a 
desire to satisfy unidentified needs. 
Mere dietary prescription will not al- 
leviate the condition, and uncoopera- 
tiveness may lie deeper than laziness or 
lack of effort. Friends or relatives can 
help if made to understand the funda- 
mental cause of the trouble, and new 
interests can give the patient a new hold 
on life. The work of some British or- 
ganizations in helping the aged to eat 
properly is described. 

Weaning. Those in Western civili- 
zation who see cow’s milk as a natural 
‘bridge’? from breast-feeding to a solid 
diet are unaware of the full extent of the 
problem. Human milk is the only dairy 
food of most of the world’s peoples. 
Breast-feeding and weaning customs of 
some ancient and modern tribes are 
described. In many of these tribes, the 
child uses the breast until two, three, or 
sometimes four years old. However, 
weaning is spread over the period so that 
the child may become accustomed to 
the taste of other foods. Human mothers, 
unlike other mammalian mothers, have 
no instinctive way of weaning their 
children; human ways are entangled in 
customs and traditional beliefs, and 
conditioned by the staple foods of the 
community. The human infant, there 
fore, has always been at greater risk in 
weaning than any lower animal. Trouble 
comes when the normal diet of a modern 
tribe consists of a cultivated carbohy- 
drate food on which survival depends. 
With no dairy herds, children must be 
weaned on the staple food—even more 
dangerous to children than to adults for 
whom it may barely suffice. Where social 
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beliefs and customs conflict with the 
young child’s biologic needs, the diffi- 
culty begins. Deficiency states, such as 
kwashiorkor, are the result. 
NUTRITION REVIEWS 
Vol. 11, July, 1953 
Treatment of uremia with forced high calorie-low 
protein diet. W. J. Kolff.—p. 193. 
Effect on appetite of dietary treatment of hyper- 
tension.—p. 196. 
Senile osteoporosis and calcium intake.—p. 198. 
* Wheat gluten and the celiac syndrome.—p. 199. 


* Nutrition and alcoholism.—p. 212. 


Uremia Diet. In cases of chronic as 
well as acute uremia, a high-calorie, low- 
protein diet eases symptoms and pro- 
longs life. The author describes labo- 
ratory and clinical experiments which 
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explain the metabolic conditions related 
to uremia. Protein restriction alone is 
harmful. The patient must be encour 
aged to consume at least 2000 calories a 
day, an amount of carbohydrate and 
fat against which he usually rebels at 
first. At this rate of caloric intake, 20 
gm. protein is satisfactory. Successful 
high-calorie diets are described, and 
care in guarding against potassium and 
vitamin deficiencies and extreme pro 
tein restriction is advised. 

Protein Intake and Weight Loss. 
In the course of investigations of the 
dietary treatment of hypertension, sub- 
jects lost weight as they changed from 
one adequate diet to another. This un- 
expected occurrence was observed fur- 
ther. It appeared that the patients were 
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raising or lowering their ad libitun 
calorie intakes as the protein allowanc 
was raised or lowered. Because the diets 
were uniformly adequate, the authors 
consider the weight loss paradoxical and 
offer two hypotheses to explain it. On 
the basis of the data, however, only the 
following conclusion seems valid: altera 
tions in protein intake produced changes 
in appetite and hence in calorie intake 
and finally in body weight. 

Calcium and Osteoporosis. The 
dietary habits of a group of individuals 
over sixty-eight years of age were ob- 
served to determine the relationship of 
calcium intake and the occurrence of 
senile osteoporosis. Low calcium and 
phosphorus intakes appeared to be co- 
incident with high decalcification rates. 
However, it is suggested that the control 
aspects of the investigation were not 
adequate, and that the absence of data 
on protein intake and other nutrients 
obscures or overemphasizes the role of 
deficient calcium and phosphorus in 
osteoporosis. 

Wheat and the Celiac Syndrome. 
The results of recent experiments in- 
dicate that wheat gluten in the diet of 
celiac patients causes exacerbations of 
the disease in all its symptoms, but es- 
pecially in the increased excretion of fe- 
cal fat. The groups of investigators, work- 
ing separately, have studied the increase 
in fat excretion with intake of wheat glu- 
ten, and have explained the phenomenon 
in different ways. One group takes the 
view that celiac disease involves a dis- 
order of fat metabolism; the other claims 
it involves an impairment of fat absorp- 
tion through excess mucus formation in 
the small intestine. 

Nutrition and Alcoholism. Studies 
to learn more about the theory that de- 
ficiencies of certain nutrients may lead 
to a craving for alcohol have been ex- 
tended. Early investigations provided 
rats with a choice of water or alcohol 
with deficient diets. New experiments 
have offered rats other sources of calorie- 
providing materials in addition to 
alcohol when vitamin-sufficient and 
vitamin-deficient diets were fed. With 
all regimens offering a third choice, the 
alcohol intake was reduced. This suggests 
that the desire for a supplementary 
fluid is not necessarily caloric. It may be 
simply for a more palatable fluid in 
addition to water. It appears that a more 
careful definition of the specificity of the 
appetite for alcohol under various condi- 
tions is needed. 


SCIENCE 


Vol. 118, July 17, 1953 
* Effect of irradiation with cobalt-60 on trichina 
H. J. Gomberg and 8S. E. Gould.—p. 75. 


Irradiation to Kill Trichinae. 
Previous work has shown that doses 
of 200 kv x-rays are effective in killing 
trichinae, inhibiting maturation, and 
producing sexual sterility. This paper 
reports a similar study to determine 
doses from cobalt-60 that would produce 
the same effects. In rat muscle, 15,000 
r from cobalt-60 rendered adult female 
trichinae sterile. It was possible to pre- 
vent maturation with 18,000 r. The 


larvae. 
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ANTIBIOTIS 


today, more and more clinicians are finding but- 
termilk useful in counteracting the undesirable 
intestinal side effects frequently associated with 
the administration of antibiotics' * when anti- 
biotics or chemotherapy adversely influence the 
normal intestinal flora, restoration of a healthy 
bacterial balance is important * current medical 
studies and reports from many doctors indicate 
marked therapeutic benefit is obtained from both 
the simultaneous and subsequent administration 
of buttermilk? * even in cases of serious ano- 
rectal complications! * WHY BUTTERMILK? « 
because it is an excellent source of “friendly flora” 
that promote good digestion and elimination ° 
because buttermilk also contributes to the general 
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health.of the patient ¢ it provides all the nutrients 
of whole milk with the exception of fat — here is a 
therapeutic food readily available, easily toler- 
ated, pleasant tasting and low in cost * WHY 
BORDEN’S BUTTERMILK? © because it is 
made by exacting standards, from the careful 
choice of “starter” right down to the final check 
of critical culturing time * the same quality 
controls are applied to it that are used in the 
processing of highly perishable fresh milk ° 
BORDEN’S BUTTERMILK is uniform, and 
pleasant tasting — not overly acid ©° it’s truly 
buttermilk at its best. 


1. Manheim, S. D.: New York State J. Med. 51:2759 (Dec.)} 1951. 
2. Tice, L. F.: Philadelphia Med. 45:1135 (Mar. 25) 1950. 
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dosage required to kill larvae was found 
to be 750,000 r. Work is continuing on 
the irradiation of pork as a possible 
method of controlling trichinosis. Un- 
desirable flavor changes occur in many 
foods when preserving doses of radiation 
(about 2 million r) are applied. However, 
one-hundredth of that dose is more than 
adequate to prevent maturation of 
encysted trichinae, and _ preliminary 
tests of pork have shown negligible 
flavor change with doses up to 38,400 r. 


THE TOHOKU JOURNAL OF 
EXPERIMENTAL MEDICINE 


Vol. 57 April, 1953 
The effect of dietary treatment on insulin sensitivity 


in diabetes mellitus. T. Saito.—p. 403. 
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AMERICAN RESTAURANT 
MAGAZINE 


Vol. 37, August, 1953 
* Satisfy your customers and sell your food. J. A. 

Cline.—p. 52. 

Controlled Cookery. Restaura- 
teurs, with such formidable competition 
as today’s homemaker, must strive to 
approach culinary perfection. To ac- 
complish this, cookery must be con- 
trolled so that common errors may be 
eliminated. How can this control be 
effected? Several points are listed, such 
as: professional-level supervision to 
provide more and better in-service 
training for cooks; standardized recipes; 
training to include modern cooking and 
— methods and the use of new food 
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products; and proper tools for accuracy. 
The author concludes with the advice: 
determine your ‘‘best sellers,’’ simplify 
your menu, and dramatize and mer- 
chandise your specialties. 


FOOD ENGINEERING 


Vol. 25, July, 1953 

* Dairy products improved by ion exchange. 
Garrett.—p. 61. 

* New continuous oven-control. 
p. 62. 

* Adds life, guards quality of prepackaged tomatoes. 
C. R. Havighorst.—p. 127. 

* Keeping up with the field.—p. 189. 


Ion-Exchangers for Milk. With 
the newer, resinous types of ion-exchange 
materials, various end products of milk 
may be produced. Among these are sta- 
bilized evaporated milk, lactose, special 
milk powders, and quickly dispersible 
stable cream powders. Cation exchangers 
may be used alone or in sequential combi- 
nation with an anion exchanger. The 
processes of treating milk for various 
purposes, and methods of recovering 
lactose from whey are described. A 
schematic diagram of new processes that 
result in superior dairy products ac- 
companies the article. 

Oven Control. A low-cost heat pro- 
portioner has been found by a Pennsyl- 
yania bakery to improve greatly the per- 
formance of the radiant-heat, traveling- 
tray oven. This control continually 
adjusts the ratio of burner on-off opera- 
tion. Heat is properly distributed, ‘‘flash 
heat”’ is avoided, and color and texture 
are therefore uniform. 

Prepackaged Tomatoes. Problems 
with prepackaged tomatoes are being 
solved by a California concern. A com- 
mercial coating method has doubled or 
tripled the market life of the tomatoes. 
Moreover, adaptation of citrus-industry 
machinery to tomato-industry use, plus 
devising new machines, has increased 
8-hr. daily output from some _ 8,000 
packages of four tomatoes each, to 
100,000. This figure promises to rise 
even more when new equipment, now in 
the blueprint stage, is installed. This 
method of shipping and coating is 
described. 

New Developments. Brownish fish 
flour free of a fishy odor and taste has 
been developed in South Africa. High 
in protein, it may be added to cereals or 
baked into bread or biscuits... By 
treating pickled olives with dense oak or 
hickory smoke for 1 hr., smoked, pickled 
olives are prepared. .. A range of 60° to 
65°F. is ideal for maintaining the quality 
of tomatoes that are ripened after har- 
vest. Chilling injury causes slow ripen- 
ing, poor flavor, development of alter- 
naria rot, and pale color while high 
temperature retards ripening and causes 
the fruit to turn yellow. .. Dr. Anthony 
Albanese, chief nutritional researcher at 
St. Luke’s Convalescent Hospital, 
Greenwich, Connecticut, stated that 
protein requirements for those over 
sixty-five are about a third less than for 
younger adults. Since cholesterol blood 
levels have little or no relation to ar- 
teriosclerosis, fats should be slightly 
higher than now recommended ... A 
“1-to-5”’ citrus concentrate packed in 
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on how to increase sales and cut food cost 


National Biscuit Co., Dept. 27,449 W. 14th St., New York 14, N.Y. 
Kindly send free samples and new booklet “Around the Clock 
with Nabisco” 


with NABISCO products including: 


* 

® 

® 

gS 
PREMIUM Saltine Crackers © DANDY ey IN IM Coacee...00-0020.s00c0sareessneesseccnnsscanetsnntnenssssensesstteqnsescuensnsnesenstasesesuasetanesesassssunssssssssanssssessseseewnseeses 
OYSTER CRACKERS + FOUNTAIN wy 
TREATS « RITZ CRACKERS * OREO 


Creme Sandwich * TRISCUIT Wafers ee 
® i i sasieictsietttasaenaeeicaclenionn -scsinini I ints. scecshinaisteialicnlibiins 
PRODUCTS OF (Wines NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Organization 
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32-0z. cans will soon be available to in- 
stitutions. It is reported to have better 
keeping qualities at high temperature 
without impairment of flavor... In 
India research workers are making a 
custard powder and starch from banana 
stems; a flavorful cordial, a squash-like 
food, a pickle, a jam, and a confection 
from the cashew “apple”; and a rice- 
like product from tapioca and ground- 
nut... One company is planning a com- 
mercial plant to produce vinegar direct 
from pineapple. ; 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 76, July, 1953 


* “Airline type’’ food service proves merit at Barnes. 
H. Becker.—p. 95. 
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Centralized Airline Service. “Air- 
line-type” food service, used at Barnes 
Hospital, St. Louis, is a centralized 
method eliminating serving pantries or 
kitchens. Carts are used instead of con- 
veyors. This procedure has induced the 
dietary department to assume most of 
patient food service, except that nurses’ 
aides still serve delayed trays and trays 
for patients unable to feed themselves. A 
master menu is used for the cafeteria 
where all staff and students eat. From 
this, the administrative dietitian writes 
menus for patients on a normal diet, and 
the dietitian in the metabolism unit 
plans modified diets. A therapeutic dieti- 
tian visits each patient daily to discuss 
his diet. Diabetic diets, determined in- 
dividually by the physician, are based on 





A new therapeutic tool for gaining cooperation 


of patients on low-calorie. diabetic, and 


low-sodium diets. 


A complete line of dietetic canned fruits that 
taste as sweet and good as fruits in regular syrup. 


Packed in pure artesian water. No salt or 


sugar added. 


DieT-SWEET uses only Sucaryl and Saccharin 

for sweetening. Just enough of each, in balanced 
quantities, to give proper sweetness for the 
most discriminating taste. 


Packing process exclusive with Pratt-Low. 


COUNCIL ON 
FOOOS AND 
APE LL 


Developed after 3 years of intensive research. 


Only the best fresh fruits go into DIET-SWEET. 


Top quality desirable for medical and 
institutional use. 


For over 25 years, Pratt-Low has been the 
leader in the field of diet foods. Consumers 
now have their choice: Dietetic-Pack or 
the new sweetened DIET-SWEET both under 
the Pratt-Low label. Available at grocers 
everywhere. DiET-SWEET fruits include: 
Apricots, Bartlett Pears, Yellow Cling 
Peaches, Elberta Freestone Peaches, Fruit 
Cocktail, Kadota Figs, Green Gage Plums, 
and Thompson Seedless Grapes. 


NT eeeteeer te 
were PEACY 


For samples and information write us on 
your letterhead. 


PRATT-LOW PRESERVING COMPANY, SANTA CLARA, CALIFORNIA 
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a variation of the exchange lists, and 
served from a separate kitchen. Before 
discharge, patients are taught how to 
measure their diets on the basis of the 
standard measuring cup. A continuous 
program of education for students and 
staff keeps pace with progress in nutri- 
tion and food service methods. Staff 
members attend seminars on administra- 
tion and participate with students in a 
monthly discussion of theories and 
research reported in professional jour 
nals. The food clinic, the dietetic intern- 
ship, nutrition education of student 
nurses, and training for dietary maids 
are described. 


HOSPITALS 


Vol. 27, August, 1953 
* Dietary clinic serves 
Northam.—p. 133. 
*Good dietary service—excellent human relations 
medium. C. E. Mann.—p. 134. 
The ABC’s of the Master Menu service.—p. 140. 


whole community. N. 


Children’s Food Clinic. Parents of 
patients at the Children’s Memorial 
Hospital, Chicago, are interviewed by 
the clinic dietitian if referred by the 
doctor. The children’s feeding problems 
are later discussed with the doctors and 
nurses and, if parents are receiving pub- 
lic assistance, with social workers. The 
dietitian receives background informa- 
tion from the patient’s medical chart 
before each conference. After the inter- 
view, she records the instructions given 
as well as further data to aid in treat- 
ment. In addition to patients receiving 
therapeutic diets, the dietitian counsels 
mothers of infants and visits children in 
the diabetic and endocrine clinics. Dur- 
ing interviews, psychologic problems 
of child feeding are discussed with the 
mothers as well as factual information 
while the child plays with juvenile nutri- 
tion education materials. Charts for 
parents list plentiful foods, balanced 
meals, and foods to use in meeting nutri- 
tional requirements. 

Human Relations and Food Serv- 
ice. The dietitian and administrator 
must express and present a_ united 
human-relations attitude to patients, 
visitors, and personnel. Selective menus 
and attractive trays can do much in 
dealing with the patient. Courtesy to 
visitors includes salesmen as well as 
patients’ relatives and friends who use 
the cafeteria. Food service to personnel 
should reflect the same practices as to 
patients. Employees and visitors, of 
course, should be expected to abide by 
rules and regulations governing the use 
of the cafeteria. However, provision 
must be made for staff and personnel 
delayed unavoidably by surgery or 
other situations. The administrator 
should cooperate to understand the 
problems of the dietitian: department- 
head meetings are helpful in this, The 
dietitian should be consulted in such 
matters as decoration of her area and 
consulted, or at least informed, on 
changes in procedures and equipment. 
She, in turn, should remember always 
that she is an agent of the hospital,’and 
looked on by the administrator as an 
important person who can represent the 
hospital’s basie human relations policies. 
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When the doctor orders 


“SPECIAL DIET. 


CORNY 
FLAKES Li 


& 


SERVE Kelloge’s energy-rich cereals 


With Kellogg’s Individual cereals you are serving a 
highly nutritious food, popular with everyone. In addi- 
tion, you can use Kellogg’s energy-rich cereals on ‘“‘Special 
Diets’”’ too. For a salt-free diet, for instance, recommend 
Kellogg’s Shredded Wheat. High vitamin calls for 
Kellogg’s Pep. High protein—Kellogg’s Corn Soya. 
Nutritional anemia—Kellogg’s Krumbles. Bland diet— 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes or Rice Krispies. Wheat allergy— 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, Corn Soya or Rice Krispies. High Ce 


residue diet — Kellogg’s Raisin Bran Flakes or All-Bran. Kellogg's Corn Flakes + Rice Krispies + Pep » Raisin Bran 
40% Bran Flakes + All-Bran * Shredded Wheat * Krumbles 


If you would like additional material on Kellogg’s Corn Soya + Sugar Corn Pops * Sugar Frosted Flakes 


cereals for ‘‘Special Diets,’’ simply write: Department 
of Home Economics Services, Kellogg Company, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 
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HOTEL MANAGEMENT 


Tol. 64, July, 1958 
* How to select and maintain floors. D.E. Smalley. 
—p. 62. 


Floor Selection and  Main- 
tenance. Different types of floors are 
considered according to the need and 
amount of use of the floor. Carpets and 
resilient flooring are the two kinds most 
commonly used. Of the resilient floorings 
there are linoleum, cork tile, asphalt 
tile, rubber tile, and vinyl tile. Vinyl 
tile is the newest and is becoming more 
popular because of its smoothness, glos- 
siness, and flexibility. Carpeting is 
harder to maintain than the resilient 
flooring. After selection, proper main- 
tenance is of utmost importance. Care 


Here’s 


There are many tastes to please in a hos 


patients, doctors, the administrative sta 


These qualities of more flavor and uniformity, plus 
Continental’s topnotch coffee service, all add 
value—value so highly regarded that nearly 21,000 
hospitals, restaurants, hotels, other dining places pre- 


fer and serve Continental Coffee today! 


For more coffee flavor in your hospital, for more coffee 
enjoyment and better value, see your Continental Man 


... now! 


For best results regardless of brand—always 
brew your coffee 2% gallons to the pound 


In every walk of life everyone enjoys... 


AMERICA'S LEADING COFFEE for RESTAURANTS, HOTELS Z , INSTITUTIONS 


CONTINENTAL COFFEE COMPANY CHICAGO. BROOKLYN- TOLEDO 
Members New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 


Importers Roasters » 


MAKERS OF CONTINENTAL‘’S 


. In coffee all 
want FLAVOR. Millions enjoy Continental Coffee be- 
cause it has the most in flavor—delicious, winey-rich, full- 
bodied and unvaryingly fine—kept so by special Auto- 
matic Roasting Controls that maintain exact uniformity. 
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must be taken not to use strong alkaline 
cleaners or too much water. 


THE HOTEL MONTHLY 


Vol. 61, August, 1953 
* Use color to sell more food.—p. 44. 


3-D Sells Food. In selling prospec- 
tive party customers who come to the 
office, an Illinois hotel uses three-dimen- 
sional color slides of menu items and 
rooms arranged for various functions. 
Photographing is done at a time when 
dishes are made up for a party, thus 
avoiding special preparation and ar- 
rangements for photographic purposes 
only. The photography is done by the 
hotel manager who is an advanced ama- 
teur, but the technique could be adapted 


....-And here’s a 
selection of "76" 
Menu Products of 
particular interest 
to Hospital Dietitians 


TEAS 

SOUP MIXES 
W-B Chicken Soup Mix 
W-B Noodle Soup Mix 
W-B Beef Soup Stock 
W-B Onion Soup Mix 

PURE EGG NOODLES 

MACARONI-SPAGHETTI 

PANCAKE MIX 

WAFFLE—PANCAKE SYRUP 

HOT CHOCOLATE 

CHOCOLATE SYRUP 

HOT FUDGE 

SPICES 

CHILI CON CARNE 

EXTRACTS 

COLORINGS 

SALAD DRESSINGS 

MAYONNAISE 

FRENCH DRESSING 

THOUSAND ISLAND 
DRESSING 

CREAM DESSERTS, with sugar 
and milk, Lemon, Chocolate, 
Butterscotch, Vanilla, Tapi- 
oca and Asst’d. 

GELATIN DESSERTS, Orange, 
Lemon, Lime, Strawberry, 
Raspberry, Cherry Asst'’d 
and Asst’d Red. Plain Un- 
sweetened. 


MALTED MILK, plain. 
FD, 


+s}, 
vw 


Constance Conover, our Di- 
rector of Quantity Recipes, 
has developed many new 
recipes for delicious, low-cost 
dishes. Ask your Continental 
mon for free copies of the 
latest assortment. 


ital—nurses, 


up to 


FAMOUS 76 MENU PRODUCTS 
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to a novice with little experience. The 
hotel’s daily menu is also pictured in a 
sixteen-slide viewer which guests and 
visitors may use in the lobby before 
dining. 


INSTITUTIONS MAGAZINE 


Vol. 33, August, 1953 

*How to plan and equip your kitchen. J. R. 
Myers.—p. 37. 

* Asks more time be given in-service training pro 
grams. W. H. Haskell.—p. 40. 

* “Scoop” of the season: dip for portion control.— 
p. 124. 

*The city teaches them. 
p. 154. 


J. E. Hollingsworth.— 


Kitchen Ranges. Cooking equip- 
ment and its selection, use, and main- 
tenance can make or mar the over-all 
efficiency of a kitchen operation. This 
article is restricted to a discussion of 
ranges with oven base, but other cooking 
center equipment will be treated later. 
Specific ‘‘things-to-look-for”’ in a range 
are: manufacturer, design, finish, con- 
struction, size, controls, oven, broiler, 
and maintenance. Each is discussed. 
Types of ranges and their top arrange- 
ments, and the number of ranges to buy 
for various kitchens, are covered. The 
author advocates obtaining individual 
advice on fuel. 

In-Service Training. More time is 
needed for training food service workers, 
according to the author. Food service 
operators should take an interest in on- 
the-job education, and programs should 
emphasize the importance of sanitation 
in addition to food preparation and 
service. Enough instruction in bac- 
teriology should be included for at least 
an understanding and appreciation of 
the role of germ life. Learning, it is 
noted, effects better compliance than 
does mere enforcement of rules; there- 
fore, teachers should strive to hold em- 
ployees’ interest. Committees should be 
established to provide a uniform pattern 
for conducting in-service training pro- 
grams. 

Ice Cream Portion Control. Rules 
for correct ice cream dipping are given, 
with diagrams of steps in this procedure. 
Five standard dip sizes are also il- 
lustrated in photographs. The number 
of dips per gallon for each is noted, as 
well as the number to use for various 
purposes, such as sodas and sundaes. 
Formulas for fourteen fruit sauces for 
sundaes are also presented in tabular 
form. 

Community Trains Own Person- 
nel. Long Beach (California) City 
College provides training above the high 
school level for cooks, bakers, waitresses, 
cashiers, and hostesses. The program 
was originally begun by the U. 8. Mari- 
time Service during World War II. 
The courses are briefly described. Stu- 
dents and instructors conduct the 
college food service operations and _ pre- 
pare food and beverages for sale and 
service to more than three hundred stu- 
dents and faculty members daily. Several 
times during the year, they prepare and 
serve special dinners for large school 
groups. An advisory committee of food 
service employers and employees assists 
the college staff in developing educa- 
tional material, suggests standards for 
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“Plastieware l€ ho 
problem to us... 


washing 


Ed 


does a perfect 
Cleansing job” 


4! 


J. Edward Downes, Host, The 
Taunton Inn, “No extra handling 
+++No complicated routines. Just 
normal washing, with Aura, keeps 
plasticware spotless.” 


The famous Herring Run Room of Taunton Inn 


Plasticware needs only normal, conventional handling when washed with Aura, according to 
J. Edward Downes, Host of the Taunton Inn, Taunton, Mass. Dishes come out of the dish- 
washer sparklingly clean. They need no extra treatment—no rewashes, no special dips. Only a 
thorough pre-rinse and then one full cycle through the machine. 

Glasses, chinaware, and silverware, too, dry without spots, streaks, or smears. Aura removes 
food stains other compounds can’t touch. Yet your per-dish cost with Aura is lower than with 
most ordinary compounds. 

Aura is different from other compounds. In appearance, Aura is a uniform white powder . . . 
free flowing . . . completely soluble. It is effective in all types of water—will not form a curd 
in hard water. 

Let Aura simplify your dishwashing operations. See how Aura can save you time, trouble, 
and money in your kitchen, save you complaints in your dining room. 


CALGON, INC., Hagan Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


THE FINEST IN MECHANICAL WASHING COMPOUNDS 


... for the most perfect washing 


... for the most perfect.rinsing 
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training, helps screen prospective stu- 
dents, and aids in placing graduates, 
most of whom find employment in or 
around Long Beach. The laboratory 
earns its own funds, which cover sup- 
plies, including losses from food spoilage 
at inexperienced hands. 


THE MILITARY SURGEON 


Vol. 112, April, 1953 
* Cooperative planning of dietary services. E. 

Jones.—p. 252. 

Food Service Blueprint. Kitchen 
plans for 50-, 100-, and 200-bed general 
hospitals were recently revised by the 
Division of Hospital Facilities, U. S. 
Public Health Service. The first step 
was to determine the dietary depart- 
ment’s functions, i.e., supplying good 
food economically and providing instruc- 
tion to patients, staff, students, and 
employees. Next was a breakdown of 
these functions into specific jobs. For 
example, under the first function were 
listed eleven items including menu 
planning, purchasing, food preparation, 
and so forth. Third on the schedule was 
a written program for the department 
to: (a) serve as a guide in planning 
proper-size and -shape rooms to house 
and operate the equipment; (b) assure 
proper equipment to do a good job; and 
(c) serve those who will operate the 
department later. Questions to be used 
by the individual hospital are listed, 
e.g., ““‘Who is to be fed?”’ ‘“‘How are the 
patients to be served?”’ and ‘‘What plans 
must be made for infant formula?’ 
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Concluding the list of questions is space 
for a summary of work stations to be 
planned. A diagram shows units needed 
to operate a main kitchen efficiently. 


THE MODERN HOSPITAL 


Vol. 81, August, 1953 
* Sanitation should be built in. L. N. 
p. 114. 
* Pitfalls to avoid in taking inventory. H. T. 
Maschal.—p. 118. 


Hokom 


Kitchen Sanitation. Good kitchen 
sanitation can reduce long-range costs. 
High-quality equipment is durable, 
easier to use and maintain, and reduces 
replacement and labor costs. Each of the 
following items of sanitary construction 
should be considered in planning a hos- 
pital kitchen and is discussed briefly: 
floors, walls, lighting, ventilation, stor- 
age space, food preparation equipment, 
refrigeration, dishwashing equipment 
and layout, sinks, plumbing, toilet and 
lavatory facilities, and garbage handling. 
The author recommends that advice on 
sanitation be sought from local health 
departments and also advocates pre- 
construction examination of plans by a 
sanitary expert. 

Inventory Methods. 
control of food purchases, receiving, and 
storage are listed: keep accurate in- 
ventories; obtain market quotations; 
keep stocks at a minimum; establish and 
conform to purchase specifications; in- 
spect all items carefully, determining 
accurate count or weight; record 
promptly receipt of all goods placed in 
stock; store all items promptly and keep 


Chicken Scalding Temperatures 


Essentials for 
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them in good condition; maintain ac 
curate records of all items; see that 
proper requisitions are executed for all 
items issued; and avoid unnecessary 
paper work. Detailed discussion em 
phasizes the factors of accuracy, formal 
purchase orders or market quotation 
sheets, checking goods as received, and 
a requisition system. 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 73, July, 1953 
* New trends in food. N. Greene.—p. 15. 


* Modern sandwich making methods. A. Easton. 


p. 37. 

New Trends. The addition of 25 
per cent cranberries to strawberry jam 
is quite tasty and helps to maintain 
eye appeal... Watercress is now being 
canned... A new process has been de 
veloped by the U.S.D.A. which will cut 
in half the time it takes to manufacture 
Cheddar cheese. Help is also being given 
in the manufacture of foreign-type 
cheese. 

Sandwich Methods. Tremendous 
current consumption of sandwiches has 
resulted in the installation of labor 
saving equipment. Slicers and portion 
scales control amounts of filling, and a 
roller-type butter spreader is available. 
A booklet, Modern Sandwich Methods, 
contains many excellent ideas for sand- 
wich making, and a new leaflet gives 
twenty-six new fillings for sandwiches. 
Refrigeration and storage are important. 
Sandwich fillings should not be stored 
between 50° and 130°F. longer than 4 
hr. 


High temperature for scalding chicken has been found to be satisfactory for the rigorous 
demands of military service. Formerly, specifications called for scalding at 130°F. However, 
tests have shown that 140°F. does not impair the over-ail quality of the birds and allows 
lower production costs by reducing labor required for defeathering. 

Previously it was thought that higher scalding temperatures impaired keeping qualities 
of chickens. Also, with 140°F., the outer layer of skin, which contains most of the yellow 
pigment, was removed, resulting in a lighter colored bird. A brownish discoloration is also 
likely to appear if the chicken is exposed to air prior to freezing or during thawing. However, 
because opinions among scientists and the industry differed regarding the value of the 
higher scalding temperatures, the Food and Container Institute of the Armed Services 
conducted tests to determine the acceptability of birds scalded at 140°. 

The results of these tests indicated that such processing gives a satisfactory product. 
In some instances the expert panel downgraded the frozen and thawed birds scalded at 
140°F., but it was primarily because of the brownish discoloration of the surface. The panel 
was not always able to distinguish between birds scalded by different temperatures when 
judging cooked meat. A field test did not indicate that the difference in scalding tempera- 
ture had any effect on preference. 

Specifications for the Armed Services have, therefore, been revised to permit a scalding 


temperature of 140°F. for chickens. 


Activities Report 4: No. 4 (4th quarter), 1952. 
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THE FLAVOR’S 


NATURAL... 
4 


... that’s why 


PRIMEX-FRIED FOODS 
Taste So Good! 


No cooking method can beat deep frying for re- 
taining the full, natural flavor of a food. With proper 
frying—using a good frying fat like Primex—you’re 
always sure to retain the true flavor of the food. 


Naturally, your frying should be done with a fat 
which has no decided flavor of its own. Because food 
always absorbs some of the fat in the frying process. 


And that’s another reason why Primex-fried foods 
taste so good! At proper frying temperatures a mini- 
mum of Primex is absorbed. Your food benefits from 
the nutritional value of Primex, but you don’t have 
to worry about unappetizing, grease-soaked foods. 


No other frying fat can put more appetite appeal 
into your fried foods than Primex can. No other 
frying fat can do more to keep your frying costs low. 
A month ‘‘on Primex’”’ will prove it. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The “Long Frying Life” Fat 


ALL-VEGETABLE... ALL-HYDROGENATED 
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Dr. Jeans Honored at Pediatric 
Conference. Tribute was paid to the 
late Dr. Philip C. Jeans, eminent 
authority on pediatrics, in a memorial 
program during the Postgraduate Con- 
ference in Pediatrics held at the State 
University of Iowa last month. The 
program included remarks by: Dr. Jean 
V. Cooke, Washington University, St. 
Louis; Dr. L. A. Maynard, Head, School 
of Nutrition, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York; and Dr. James R. Wilson, 
Secretary, Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion, American Medical Association, 
Chicago. After a eulogy of Dr. Jeans, a 
pediatric library was dedicated in his 
memory. Dr. Robert L. Jackson was in 
charge of the memorial program. 

The Conference was sponsored by: the 
Department of Pediatrics, State Univer 
sity of Iowa; Iowa Pediatric Society; 
Maternal and Child Health Division, 
Iowa Department of Health; and the 
State University of Iowa Council on 
Children and Youth. The University’s 
College of Medicine was host to the 


group. 


Food and Nutrition Board News. 
The Safety of Polyoxyethylene Stearates 
for Use as Intentional Food Additives 
has been released in advance of formal 
publication by the Food Protection 
Committee of the National Research 
Council’s Food and Nutrition Board. 
Contents of the report include discus- 
sion of the properties, possible dietary 
consumption, and toxicology of poly- 
oxyethylene stearates. The Committee 
reports that present data fail to demon- 
strate the safety of these emulsifiers in 
foods ‘‘under all patterns of dietary 
consumption and for all segments of the 
population.’’ The thirty-one-page re- 
port, documented by forty-eight refer- 
ences, may be obtained from the Food 
and Nutrition Board, National Research 
Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dr. Berton S. Clark, Scientifie Di- 
rector, American Can Company, has 
been appointed a member of the Food 
and Nutrition Board. Dr. Clark, who 
recently became President of the In- 
stitute of Food Technologists, is also 
Chairman of the National Research 
Council’s Committee on Packing, Pack- 
aging and Preservation. 


WHO News. Dr. Carlos Luis Gon- 
zalez, Venezuela’s Director of Public 
Health, has been appointed Chief of the 
Division of Public Health, Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau, Regional Office of the 
Worle Health Organization. Dr. Gon- 
zalez, a member of the World Health 
Organization’s Panel of Experts in 
public health administration, served as 
a member of the WHO Executive Board 
from 1950 to 1952. He has represented his 
country at most the World Health As- 


semblies and the meetings of the Di- 
recting Council of the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau. A major portion of 
the Bureau’s public health activities is 
‘sarried on by the Division of Public 
Health, through its three branches in the 
fields of Health Promotion, Environ- 
mental Sanitation, and Communicable 
Diseases. 


Meeting on Sanitation. Margaret 
King, Director of Dietetics, Henry Ford 
Hospital, Detroit, represented A.D.A. 
at the meeting sponsored by the National 
Restaurant Association, July 28 through 
30, at the National Sanitation Founda- 
tion headquarters in Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. The objective of the meeting was 
given as “improvement in the approach 
to public health problems on a country- 
wide basis with special emphasis on 
uniformity of regulations and the ex- 
tension of educational methods of ob- 
taining food protective goals.” 

The group present came from all 
parts of the country representing both 
industry and health organizations and 
services. Five subcommittees were 
formed: (a) Policy, (b) Education, (c) 
Research, (d) Ordinance (standards and 
codes), and (e) Manual. Miss King was 
appointed to serve on the Education 
committee. The new group will be called 
“The Joint Health Commission on Food 
Services.” 


Government Publications. Six 
Food Exchange Lists for Variety in Meal 
Planning is the title of Public Health 
Service Publication No. 326. The attrac- 
tive new blue-on-blue leaflet contains 
the exchange lists for milk, vegetables, 
fruit, bread, meat, and fat developed by 
A.D.A., the American Diabetes Associa- 
tion, and the Diabetes Branch, U.S. 
Public Health Service. Copies are avail- 
able on request from: U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Public Health Service, Division of 
Chronic Disease and Tuberculosis, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Meat for Thrifty Meals has recently 
been released as Home and Garden 
Bulletin No. 27 by the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home _ Economics, 
U.S.D.A. This Bulletin is a revision of 
and supersedes Farmers Bulletin 1908. 
Suggestions are given for selecting and 
cooking the cheaper cuts of beef, pork, 
lamb, and veal. The booklet is liberally 
illustrated and contains many recipes 
for meat dishes, soups, and stuffings. 
This forty-seven-page publication is on 
sale by the Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, for 15 cents a copy. 

Meeting Your Hospital Personnel 
Shortage is a new leaflet issued by the 
Health Resources Advisory Committee, 
Office of Defense Mobilization. Sections 
are titled ‘‘Increased Demand for 
Nurses,” ‘‘Recruitment Is Good,’’ 
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“What Can be Done,” ‘‘Steps to Take,” 
and ‘‘Where to Find Help.”’ Although the 
major portion of the leaflet deals with 
the nursing shortage, much can be 
applied to all professional and non- 
professional hospital personnel. Meeting 
Your Hospital Personnel Shortage may 
be obtained free of charge from the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

Recent research publications dealing 
with poultry and eggs have been sum- 
marized in a Department of Agriculture 
release. The release, titled ‘‘Dissemina- 
tion of Research Results,’’ also lists 
sources from which the publications 
may be obtained, and is available from: 
Melvin W. Buster, Chief, Marketing 
Services Division, Poultry Branch, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Cornell University Bulletin. Vita- 
min Retention and Palatability of Certain 
Fresh and Frozen Vegetables in Large- 
Scale Food Service has been released 
as Bulletin 891 of the Cornell Univer- 
sity Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Ithaca. The forty-seven-page booklet 
was prepared by Marion Wood Crosby, 
Blanche E. Fickle, Ella G. Andreassen, 
Faith Fenton, Katharine W. Harris, and 
Alice M. Burgoin. In it are reported the 
results of research done to determine the 
ascorbic acid, thiamine, and riboflavin 
retention, in addition to palatability, 
under various cooking methods for: 
fresh and frozen broccoli, Brussels 
sprouts, cabbage, cauliflower, rutabagas, 
spinach, Lima beans, and peas. The 
bulletin is documented by nineteen 
references, and sixteen tables show the 
various results. 


Reprint on Wheat. ‘Wheat, a 
Bargain in Foods”? by Anna May and 
James R.'Wilson, M.D., published in the 
July issue of Today’s Health, has been 
distributed in reprint form by the 
American Institute of Baking. The nu- 
trient content of whole wheat and 
enriched bread, and their relation to the 
Recommended Dietary Allowances of 
the National Research Council, are dis- 
cussed in the article. 


Plentiful Foods. 


October’s plenti- 
ful foods, as predicted by the U.S.D.A., 
include: 


Protein Foods 
Dairy products 
Turkeys 
Other foods 
Raisins 
Salad oil 
shortening 


Beef 
Cheese 


Honey 
Onions 
Potatoes 


and 


Soybean Oil in Margarine Soars. 
Use of soybean oil in margarine was up 
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Here, at last, is the machine for those difficult slic- knife gives a good clean slice with no smearing. 
ing jobs—that gives high volume production along : : : ‘ : 
with big savings in Bel ca enet. apace she sii meiner at the clean lines of this machine. It’s sani- 
U.S. Model 915 is all automatic the operator can tary! No pockets to hold grease and gravy. Note 
start it, and walk away. The machine will go on the broad 1014-inch table. The 915 is safe. Blade 
to finish the slicing job while the operator is free is completely shielded and there’s an easy-to- 
to do other woth, Besides the saving in labor operate push-pull switch. 

cost, your employees will like the way it takes 


Naturally, you'll find U.S. Slicing’s famous auto- 
the “arm work” out of slicing. 


matic self-sharpening feature. Stones swing into 
You can use the 915 on all kinds of meat, in- position from a permanent mount. Can’t fall out, 
cluding hot or cold roast beef, roast pork, corned break or get out of adjustment. Blade can be 
beef, baked or boiled ham, and cheese. It holds kept factory-sharp, always. Get the facts on the 
irregular shaped pieces firmly and the concave new cost-cutting U.S. Model 915 Slicing Machine. 


Mail Coupon Today 


U. S. SLICING MACHINE COMPANY, 1045 Berkel Bidg., La Porte, Ind. 


I'd like to know more about the new U.S. Model 915 All-Automatic 
Slicer. Please send details. 


Name ca aaadedeitaniiicanlicdioaibi 


Address___ 


Nie 
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nearly 17 per cent, or over 50 million lb., 
in the first six months of 1953 as com- 
pared with 1952, according to George M. 
Strayer, Secretary, American Soybean 
Association. Soybean oil constituted 
62.2 per cent of the fat and oil which 
went into the manufacture of margarine 
last year, according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U.S.D.A. 


Food and Drug Administration 
News. The Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, has taken action to 
put into effect the provisions of the new 
inspection amendment to the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. Inspec- 
tors are now giving written notice of 
intention to inspect when they present 


STEAM 
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credentials to the owner, operator, or 
agent in charge of the plant. They are 
also leaving written reports on condi- 
tions or practices which indicate that 
any products in the establishment con- 
tain filth or decomposition or have been 
prepared, packed, or held under 1n- 
sanitary conditions. These reports are 
left with the individual to whom they 
presented the notice of inspection, or if 
he is not available at the close of in- 
spection, with another responsible offi- 
cial. Inspectors are also giving written 
receipts for all samples taken in connec- 
tion with an inspection, in compliance 
with other provisions*of the new law.-4 
President 


United Nations Day. 


Kisenhower has announced that October 


COOKINGZ 


Here’s a positive way to ease your kitchen help prob- 
lem. Multiply their man-hours with STEAM-CHEF. 


STEAM-CHEF saves labor for 5 reasons: 


1. Your steamer is always ready to go. 
No waiting for water to boil. 


. STEAM-CHEF cooks better and faster than boiling. 
Steam heat penetrates quickly, saving many minutes on each batch. 


. Steam cooking is easier and more dependable. It eliminates ‘‘pot-watching”, 


freeing time for other work. 


. Steam cooking saves hours of time “‘pan-handling”. 
Fewer utensils to clean—and no scraping or scouring, since scorching is im- 


possible in a STEAM-CHEF. 


5. STEAM-CHEF has large capacity. Cooking in larger quantities saves both time 


and fuel. 


Get all the facts about STEAM-CHEF (heavy-duty) and 
Steamcraft (for smaller kitchens). Available for direct 
steam, gas or electricity—in sizes to fit your needs. 


Educational 24-minute sound, 
color movie. Gives dramatic 
steam cooking demonstration. 
Available on request for show- 
ing to groups. 


Write for informative booklet 


“For Better Steaming”. 


THE CLEVELAND RANGE CO. 


“The Steamer People” 


3333 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland,14, Ohio 
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24 will again be observed as United 
Nations Day. October 24, which marks 
the anniversary of the United Nations 
Charter, is the world’s only international 
holiday. 


Interns Graduate. Certificates and 
pins were presented at Barnes Hospital, 
St. Louis, to the 1953 class of dietetic 
interns on July 25. The graduates are: 
Allice Ballah, Terril, Iowa; Joanne 
Buboltz, Kansas City, Missouri; Helen 
Gregowicz, St. Louis; Jo Annette Halk, 
Wynne, Arkansas; Mary Ann Mathew, 
Buffalo, Wyoming; Joan Redding, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma; Annabelle Rice, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Mary Frances Ward, Ironton, 
Missouri; and Shirley Wilson, St. Louis. 
Dietitians in the Barnes Hospital Group 


“also received certificates for completion 


lof the first residency in hospital dietetics. 
They are: Patricia Bast, Lois Brumitt, 
Audrey Clever, Marlene Hunter, 
|Dorothy Murakami, Katherine Philippi, 
and Helen Starch—all members of the 
hospital’s dietary staff. Graduation cere- 
monies were held in the new David P. 
Wohl, Jr., Memorial Hospital, a month 
earlier than usual so that Dr. Frank R. 
Bradley, Director of Barnes Hospital, 
could make the awards personally. In 
August, usually the month of gradua- 
tion, Dr. Bradley attended the A.D.A. 
Annual Meecing to make the presenta- 
tion of the Marjorie Hulsizer Copher 
Award (see page 1020). 

Nine young women completed their 
dietetic internships at Bronx VA Hos 
pital on September 14. Members of the 
class are: Louise L. Boyer, Ann D. 
David, Helen M. Haggerty, Joan L. 
Johnson, Mary A. Kormanik, Ada F. 
Lohse, Angela E. Mayo, S. Theresa 
Monka, and Margaret Yeck. 





Meetings. The 38th National Hotel 
Exposition will take place in New York 
City, November 9 through 13. 

The 120th Meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science will be held in Boston, Decem- 
ber 26 through 31. 


Meat Buying Trends. Sales of self- 
service, prepackaged meat have mush 
roomed since World War II, according 
to the Missouri Agricultural Experiment 
Station which recently surveyed house 
hold preferences in St. Louis. In the 
study, 1385 shoppers were interviewed 
during one week in three independent 
and three chain stores. Forty-eight per 
cent of these preferred self-service fresh 
meat to butcher service. Speed in shop 
ping was their most-given reason, but 
some stated they liked to examine meat 
carefully and some preferred the con- 
venience of packaged sizes. Of the 36 
per cent preferring butcher service (a 
slightly higher percentage of these were 
men and those spending over $25 weekly), 
some said they could get the cut they 
wanted more satisfactorily from a 
butcher, some liked the personal service, 
land some thought they got fresher meat. 
(There was no service preference among 
14 per cent. 

The survey showed little if any change 
in the quantity of meat purchased by the 
jnewer selling method, and most of the 


© 
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—to promote better health 


O promote better health, mere enactment of laws is insufficient. 
Te has shown that effective education of the public in nu- 
tritional matters depends to a great extent on the dissemination of the 
principles of nutrition, food values and related subjects. If the public is 
properly educated, it will naturally prefer the improved staple foods over 
those which are lacking in good nutritional value. 


HE practice of enriching or fortifying foods for better health is 
roe more widespread. For example, enrichment of many 
cereal foods, the fortification of certain fruit and vegetable juices, and of 
margarine, are accomplished facts in the United States. The list lengthens 
because food processors know that, fundamentally, the most important 
factor in foods is nutritive value. So they are making their good foods 
better—to the benefit of millions of people. 


HE firm of Hoffmann-La Roche has for many years pioneered in the 
_ production of vitamins for the food and other industries throughout 
the world. These vitamins, synthesized by chemists, are identical with 
those existing naturally and are manufactured on a large scale at a much 
lower cost than if they were extracted from natural sources. These are 
the vitamins that are used for flour and bread enrichment, the process 
which to a great extent restores important nutritional values which are 
unavoidably lost in the milling and processing of wheat when fine, white 
flour is produced. Rice, corn and other cereal grains are similarly restored 


and fortified. 


Rees has experts in many fields and is now offering their experience 


to you. You are cordially invited to discuss enrichment with us. 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. 


VITAMIN DIVISION 
Nutley 10, New Jersey 
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FOR THE 


Diabetic 





Unsweetened Fruits 
Packed in Natural Juice 





SEND FOR Packed in their own juices, Cellu Juice-Pak Fruits add 
FREE taste interest to meals. Food values are itemized on the 
CATALOGS: labels for convenience in arranging the diet. Many popular 


varieties available. Also Cellu Fruits packed in water. 





Low Carbohy- wee ; 
drate Write for Free Catalogs 


Diet Foods CELLU>, LOW CARBOHYDRATE 


Allergy Diet 








Foods 

eal aig ISIS aa SAO: Par 
Restricted Sx West Van Buren Street Chicago 12, Illinois 
Diet Foods % 
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DI ETETI o SCALE 


The standard diet scale of the medical profession for controlled 
diets, Rotating dial eliminates computation as each item of 
food is added on the serving plate. 

Capacity 500 grams by 












grams. Stainless steel 
platform, white enamel 
body, easy to keep clean. 


Model 1411 (illus- 
trated) has glass pro- 
tected dial, price 


$15.00 


Model 1440 enamel 


dial, price $10.00 


See your Supply House 





HANSON SCALE CO. a 


Est. 1888 
Northbrook, Illinois & 


— 


| shoppers felt there was no difference in 


the quality offered. Other findings were: 
total price of the package had more in 
fluence on 53 per cent of the shoppers 
than price per pound; many customers 
still don’t understand meat grades; 
some think the government inspection 
label is a grade label; and characteristics 
most important to shoppers are relative 
amounts of fat and lean, appearance, 


color of lean, and price. 


Sweet Potatoes: Nutritional Prize 


| Package. More sweet potatoes on the 


market this year mean good news for 
those realizing the high food value of 
this product. Along with high energy 
value, the sweet potato provides vita- 
min A in generous amounts, large quanti- 
ties of ascorbic acid (especially when 
freshly harvested), and some B vitamins 
and minerals. Moreover, not much water 
is bought when sweet potatoes are pur- 
chased by weight, because of their low 
water content. Home economists of the 
U 8.D.A. advise that sweet potatoes be 
used promptly, because they don’t keep 
well in home kitchens. They should be 
cooked quickly in their jackets, peeled, 
and served without delay so that little 
chance will exist for air to rob their 
ascorbic acid store. Single copies of 
“Sweetpotato Recipes,’’ Leaflet 293, are 
available from the Office of Information, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Freezing Sweet Corn. Sweet corn, 
one of the most popular vegetables for 
freezing, has been the subject of a five- 
year study by the Georgia Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Any variety of 
sweet corn good for eating fresh is good 
for freezing, the Georgia researchers 
found, although some types rated higher 
than others for freezing. Corn for freez 
ing should be fresh, sweet, and tender, 
gathered at the milky stage when ears 
are almost fully grown. Due to the high 
perishability of the corn, it should be 
processed within 2 or 3 hr., or if overnight 
holding is necessary, kept in the re 
frigerator or in cracked ice. 

Corn frozen on-the-cob is popular, and 
many people wish to freeze it this way. 
Advantages of this method, the Georgia 
Experiment Station says, are that 
preparation is easy and that it takes a 


| minimum of garden-to-freezer time; the 


disadvantages are that cobs require 


| nearly twice as much freezer space as 


other corn, longer preheating is required, 


| and the corn needs to be completely 


thawed before cooking. Whichever way 


| corn is to be frozen, the first step is 
| removal of husks and silk, trimming, 


scalding, and chilling the ear. For 
sweeter flavor, scalding in water to which 


| sugar has been added is recommended. 


Quality in frozen sweet corn, Georgia 
reports, is affected by variety, condition 
when harvested, length of interval 
between harvesting and_ processing, 
amount of scalding before freezing, and 
length of freezer storage. 

Two fallacies which some housewives 
and even some locker plant operators 
believe are: that corn in the husk may 
be successfully frozen with the husk as 
the wrapper, and that corn needs no 
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You Benefit SIX Big Ways When You 


Standardize On Heinz Condensed Soups! c R CONDENSED F 
1—Portion cost is controlled. 2—Preparation charges are greatly E A M 0 
reduced. 3—Leftover losses are minimized. 4—Uniform high quality TOMATO @ 
is assured. 5—Fourteen kinds give your menus wide variety. 6—Each i 


51-0z. Chef Size tin makes 17 delicious 6-oz. servings in a jiffy. 


You Know It’s Good Because It’s HEINZ! 


eo] TF 


® Mushroom ®Clam Chowder ®Chicken Noodle ®@Vegetable 
®@Bean with @Genuine Turtle ®Cream Of Chicken @Cream Of Green Pea 
Smoked Pork with Vegetables ®Cream Of Tomato @Vegetarian Vegetable ——= 
®Beet Noodle @Chicken with Rice @Split Pea @Chicken Consomme Rial 


Ask Your Heinz Man About 


HEINZ \=/ SOUPS 
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There’s Nothing Like 
a Good, Hot Cup 
of Coffee 


... and no other food cart 
_ keeps it hot like Meals-on-Wheels 


Nothing — but nothing! — beats a good cup 
of coffee to make one’s spirits soar. But it’s 
got to be hot to be good! For more often 
than not, a patient judges a hospital by the 
flavor and savor of it’s food—and particu- 
larly by that essence of excellence, its coffee. 


The MEALS-ON-WHEELS system possesses 
an unmatched ability to provide at point of 
service not only hot coffee (kept at a con- 
stant 185°), but cool, crisp salads .. . hot, 
moist meats and vegetables . . . good hot 
soups... cold, refreshing desserts . . . and 
firm butter. Model 18-D (left)— using stand- 
ard dinnerware and trays—delivers 18 ap- 
petizing, temperature-right meals af less 
than 1 minute per patient. 














@ HOLIDAY 
es 


@ PRINTED 
NAPKINS 


@ TRAY 
COVERS 


Simplify Service 
Eliminate Errors 
with 
Aateit & Jones 


DIET CARDS 


Trays are easy to 
identify with these 
convenient 2%” x 
1%” Diet Cards. Ten 
standard diet subjects 
available, each on a 
different colored 
sturdy stock. Space 
allowed for patient’s 
name, room and spe- 
cial notes. Write for 
samples and prices. 


Aatell 


3360 FRANKFORD AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 34 
PENNA. 





flavor lift for 
LOW-SODIUM 


e » 
o PUBLICATIONS OF Tmt 4 


“AMERICAN MEDICALS 


SALT SUBSTITUTE 


Low sodium foods can now have 
all the tang of salt seasoning. 
Adolph’s, only product containing 
MONO POTASSIUM GLUTAMATE, 
flavors—tastes—sprinkles like salt. 


MAKES ALL MEAT 
MORE TENDER 


Regardless of cut or grade, 
Adolph’s guarantees tender- 
ness, less shrinkage —cooking 
time, and improves flavor. Re- 
duce meat budget by changing 
cooking methods of less ex- 
pensive cuts. 


a 


2 ct O8 A Mitunp o 


é P Cucsexieed by ‘> 


— Housekeeping 
MEAT TENDERIZER 


ot 
S45 aoveanisco 10 


For FREE SAMPLES write: Dept. DA 
ADOLPH’S FOOD PRODUCTS, L.A. 46, Calit. 


| directions are: Wash, sort, 


| Simmer 
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preheating before freezing. Preheating 
in the husk is unsuccessful; husks be- 
come soft and separate, giving little pro- 
tection, yet are difficult to remove, as is 
the silk, after freezing. 

Tests in locker plants and home freez- 
ers show that frozen corn-on-the-cob 
should be used in less than nine months 
after freezing; cream-style, in less than 
twelve months; and whole grain, in less 
than fifteen. 


How to Freeze Tomato Juice. 
Tomatoes may be a fiasco in the freezer, 
but U.S. Department of Agriculture 
home freezing specialists say tomato 
juice isn’t. Firm, vine-ripened tomatoes 
should be used, and the U.S.D.A.’s 
and trim the 
tomatoes, and cut in quarters or eighths. 
5 to 10 min., strain, and if de- 
sired, add 1 tsp. salt to each quart of 
juice. Pour into rigid freezer containers, 
leaving head space. Seal and freeze. 


Foil in the Oven. Aluminum foil is 
useful, as many cooks know, in the oven 
under pies or other baked dishes to catch 
any possible run-over of food. House- 
hold equipment specialists of the 
U.S.D.A. advise using a piece of foil 
only slightly larger than the pan or dish, 
with edges turned up and placed on an 
oven rack directly under the pan or dish. 
They warn against covering the entire 
bottom of the oven with foil, because 
this cuts off heat circulation and pre- 
vents proper cooking. Also, the heat 
given off by electric units or gas burners 
will be reflected back by the foil. This 
will overheat electric units, possibly 
causing them to burn out, or will cause 
incomplete combustion of gas, which 
requires air circulation to burn properly. 
Another precaution advised is: foil 
should never touch open heating wires 
in any electric appliance because it is 
likely to cause a short circuit. 


Plus of Le 


Arizona. Dietetic Association. 
Bernice Bellmer Trammel, University of 
Arizona, is the 1953 recipient of the 
Arizona Dietetic Association’s scholar- 
ship. Provision was made in 1949 that a 
scholarship be granted annually to a 
senior in foods and nutrition at the 
University or another Arizona institu- 
tion offering such a major. 

Officers for 1953-54 of the Arizona 
Dietetic Association are: President, 
Jean M._Stewart, University of Ari- 
zona, Tucson; President-Elect, Florence 
Roller Watson, VA Center, Whipple; 
Treasurer, Genevieve Svarpa Staff, 
Arizona State College, Tempe; and 
Secretary, Katherine Wofford Darland, 
Tucson. Section chairmen for the coming 
year are: Community Nutrition, Helen 
McIver, Phoenix; Diet Therapy, Ethelyn 
Mae Elliott, Tucson Medical Center; 
Food Administration, Betty Saunders, 
University of Arizona, Tucson; and Pro- 
fessional Education, Dr. Ethel M. 
Thompson, University of Arizona, 
Tueson. 


ssociations 


Kansas Dietetic Association. New 
officers of the Kansas Dietetie Associa- 
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Dietetic Tuna in 
the treatment of 


Obesity 


In obesity, Dietetic Tuna meets the need 
for a low-fat, low-sodium, high-protein 
food. Dietetic Tuna answers the oft-re- 
peated question, “But, doctor, what can 
I eat?” 
taboo for the obese patient. Containing 


No longer must canned fish be 


essential and non-essential amino acids 
in well proportioned ratio, Dietetic Tuna 
obviates the most frequent nutritional 
deficiencies encountered in prolonged low- 


calorie diets. 


COMPARATIVE COMPOSITION of 
REGULAR and DIETETIC TUNA 


Per 100 grams drained fish 


REGULAR 
950 mg 
REGULAR 


230-240c 
REGULAR 
12g 


REGULAR 
DIETETIC 


27.52 
28.52 


2 
- 
= 
_ 
2 
a 


120c 


0.8¢ 
DIETETIC 
DIETETIC 


40mg 


 —_— 


CALORIES 


—_—_——_ — $$$ LS -_——)—_ 
PROTEIN FAT 


1 Van Camp Laboratories 
Terminal Island, California 


Please send samples and complete 
information on DIETETIC TUNA. 


Name 





Address 
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tion are; President-Elect, Berdena Rose- 
now, University of Kansas Medical 
Center, Kansas City; and Treasurer, 
Evelyn Brandt Casey, Topeka. 


New York State Dietetic Associa- 
tion. The Buffalo Dietetic Association 
held a joint meeting in May with the 
Erie County Nutrition Committee. Dr. 
John H. Browe, Director, Bureau of 
Nutrition, New York State Department 
of Health, spoke on ‘‘What ,Do We 
Know about Fat Control?’ 

Also in May, the Mid-Hudson Dietetic 
Association heard J. Cumar of Armour 
and Company discuss “Packaged Frosted 
Meats.” 


¢ 


North Carolina Dietetic Associa- 
tion. Nearly fifty food leaders at- 
tended the Hospital Food Service In- 
stitute held in June at the Woman’s 
College, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro. The Institute was sponsored 
cooperatively by the North Carolina 
Dietetic Association, the North Carolina 
Hospital Association, and the North 
Carolina Board of Health. John An- 
drews, North Carolina Board of Health, 
addressed the group on ‘‘Teamwork in 
Food Sanitation,’? and Evelyn Cox, 
Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina, spoke on ‘‘Your Dietary De- 
partment.’”’ Three panel discussions 
were held: ‘‘Meals that Please,’’ ‘‘Get- 
ting the Most for Your Money,’’ and 
‘Responsibility of the Food Service 
Manager.” A film on food handling was 
shown, and guests were conducted on a 
tour of the new Moses H. Cone Memorial 
Hospital in Greensboro. 


South Carolina Dietetic Associa- 
tion. Members of the South Carolina 
Dietetic Association have voted to 
establish an Elizabeth Burriss Memorial 
Fund. The Fund, proposed by R. Roy 
Pearce, Vice-President, Pearce-Young- 
Angel Company, will annually assist a 
Winthrop College student majoring in 
dietetics and institutional management 
to complete her senior year. The goals 
of the Fund are twofold: to strengthen 
the dietetic curriculum at Winthrop 
College and stimulate student interest 
in the profession, and to establish a 
memorial to Miss Burriss. The recipient 
of the award will be determined by the 
Scholarship Committee of the South 
Carolina Association. Application may 
be made on forms available from the 
Committee. 

Officers for the coming year of the 
South Carolina Dietetic Association are: 
President, Margaret Freeman, Cardiac 
Clinic, Medical College, Charleston; 
President-Elect, Alice Harper, VA Hos- 
pital, Columbia; Treasurer, Pauline 
Caldwell, VA Hospital, Columbia; and 
Secretary, Cornelia Whitlock, McLeod 
Infirmary, Florence. 


Fis of Products 


4 . 
and Der Vices 


Swift & Company has introduced a 
new strained egg yolk for infants The 
product, which may be served at room 
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temperature or warmed, is suitable for 
out-of-the-can feeding or mixing with 
cereals, vegetables, meats, or} soups. 
Each can of Swift’s Strained Egg Yolks 
for Babies contains 314 oz. egg yolk of a 
custardlike consistency (the equivalent 
of three and one-fourth yolks). Two 
Tbsp. of the egg yolk product are equal 
approximately to one yolk. 

The Maxwell House Sales Depart 
ment of General Foods Corporation an 
nounces that Instant Maxwell House 
Coffee is now available for institutional 
use. A dispenser, suitable for backbar 
display, contains thirty-six individual 
service envelopes. Each envelope forms 
its own pouring spout so that contents 
may be directed into the cup or pot. The 
new item is packed six dispensers to the 
case. 

Armour and Company has an attrac- 
tive new beef chart. The diagram shows 
where the various beef cuts are and 
gives the percentage of bone and _ per- 
centage of carcass weight for each. A 
list of the dishes for which each cut is 
suitable is given. 

Quantity recipes for curried turkey 
salad and for frankfurters and hot potato 
salad also are available from 
and Company’s Consumer Service De 
partment. Each recipe yields 50 servings. 

The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board’s Home Economics Department 
and Department of Nutrition has pub- 
lished two attractive new nutrition aids. 
“You Can Reduce with Safety and Com 
fort’’ is a thirty-two-page booklet con- 
taining: general discussion of reducing; 
reasons for the importance of meat in 
the diet; tips on selecting foods for a 
low-calorie regimen; height-weight-age 
tables; sample menus for two weeks; 
and a table listing the protein content 
and caloric value of various common 
foods. ‘Facts about Meat”’ is a leaflet on 
the selection, care, and preparation of 
meats. Facts are given on beef, veal, 
pork, and lamb with a chart of the whole- 
sale and retail cuts of each, and special 
instructions are given for storing, de- 
frosting, and cooking frozen meat. Rules 
for roasting, broiling, panbroiling, brais- 
ing, panfrying, and cooking meat in 
liquid are listed, with the cuts suitable 
to each operation. 

Wheat Flour Institute has launched a 
new quantity food service program. 
The first in a series of recipe packets was 
released in August—‘‘Sandwich Month”’ 
—and contains recipes for: ham salad, 
egg salad, cheese grill supreme, champion 
two-story sandwich, hot tuna surprise 
rolls, and olive cream cheese sandwich. 
Each recipe yields fifty sandwiches. 

Apple pie is being promoted this 
month by the Fleischmann Division of 
Standard Brands Incorporated. Posters, 
apple cut-outs, and menu clip-ons, as 
well as window displays, are being used 
to awaken customer interest in apple 
pie. 

Standard Brands also announces that 
Royal Instant Pudding is now available 
in institutional-size packages. The pud- 
ding, which needs no cooking, is offered 
in chocolate, vanilla, or: butterscotch 
flavors. Nine large-quantity recipes 
have been issued by the company. 

‘Rasy Guide to Good Eating”’ is the 
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IMAGINE HOW SURPRISED 
YOUR CHEF WILL BE ! 


..delighted, too, when he sees 
this new—brand new—way to 
fix meat loaf. 


Ah 


te 5 bee eae en eeeee 


It’s our way to get him 


to try CARNATION MILK 


—despite himself! 


HERE before your eyes is the nicest thing 
that’s happened to meat loaf since the 
meat grinder was invented. And so 
different you'll want to tell your chef 
all about it, we hope! 

WHAT MAKES this meat loaf so good? 
The cheese helps, we admit. But for 
that extra juiciness you get in the meat, 
and that unusually savory goodness... 
you can thank Carnation. 


YOU SEE, Carnation, unlike the milk 
your chef's using now, is double-rich 
and specially heat-refined. These two 
qualities bring out the best in foods, 
and make Carnation the perfect milk 
for all cooking and baking. 

BUT for the moment, we're just inter- 
ested in having your chef try this one 
recipe. And we're not asking him to 
buy a whole case of Carnation to do it. 
Just a single can: 

SMALL can, at that! 


Carnation Cheeseburger Loaf 


( Makes 6 servings) 

Yq cup undiluted 2 tablespoons 
CARNATION chopped onion 
EVAPORATED 1% teaspoons salt 
MILK 1 teaspoon dry 

legg mustard 

1 cup cracker crumbs 1 tablespoon catsup 

1%, pounds ground 1 cup grated 

beef American Cheese 
Blend all ingredients except cheese un- 
til thoroughly mixed. Line loaf pan 
with heavy waxed paper. Place % cup 
cheese in bottom of pan, spread evenly. 
Cover with half of meat loaf mixture. 
Repeat with remaining cheese and meat 
layers. Bake in moderate oven (350°F.) 
about 1 hour. Allow loaf to stand about 
10 minutes before turning out on plat- 
ter. Remove paper; slice for serving. 


—— 
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Kys-ite 
molded plastic 
tableware 
and trays... 


have greater 
durability 
for constant 
hospital use 


Top quality synthetic resin and 
strongest wood fibres make Kys- 
ite up to 5 times stronger than ordi- 
nary plastics! Lightweight, quiet 
Kys-ite is break-resistant, does 
not chip or crack with tough han- 
dling. Can be sterilized indefinitely 
without warping or dimming its 
lustrous finish. Tableware in smart 
maple finish, trays in red or brown. 


50™ ANNIVERSARY 1903-1953 


Keyes Fibre Sales Corporation : 
Dept. JD—420 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send complete information on 

CZ) Kys-ite Tableware [) Kys-ite Trays 
0000ccccccPOSION,s cccccce 

NAME OF HOSPITAL. .ccccccccccccccccce 

ADDRESS... ccccccecccccccccs 

CITY. .vcvccccccceeocLONE. o oSTATE. . 00 

MY WHOLESALER IS.......+-- 





title of Ralston Purina Company’s new, 
thirty-two-page recipe booklet. Illus- 
trated in full color, the booklet presents 
over a hundred family-size recipes using 
Instant Ralston, Regular Ralston, 
Wheat Chex and Rice Chex cereals, and 
Ry-Krisp. In addition, there is a section 
listing thirty-two ways to vary the 
breakfast cereal serving. The steps in 
preparation have been numbered, ren- 
dering the booklet suitable for classroom 
as well as home use. 

Automatic Food Shaping Co., Inc., 
announces its Model D Automatic Food 
Shaping Machine, which has a capacity 
of 1200 food portions an hour. The 
machine automatically regulates the 
weight of portions up to 8 oz. with a 
simple turning knob. No extra mold 
plates are necessary when weight changes 
are desired. The Model D, powered by a 
44-H.P. motor, is 12 by 21 by 26 in. 

‘Louisiana Golden Yam _ Recipes’’ 
is the title of a new quantity recipe file, 
the product of a one-year research proj - 
ect carried on for the Louisiana Sweet 
Potato Commission. The packet contains 
fourteen illustrated recipe cards for 
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such dishes as French fried yams, yam 
stuffed onions, Creole yam pie, and so 
forth, as well as hints on the preparation 
of yams. 

Metropolitan Wire Goods Company has 
developed a new-style creel for moving 
dishes, eliminating the wood dowels 
formerly used to line the frames. All 
but the bottom runners are coated with 
shock-absorbing plastisol. Single creels 
are suitable for large plates; double 
creels which take two stacks of dishes 
are available for moving smaller-sized 
plates. 

Lemon Products Industry’s News Bu- 
reau has released a twelve-page mimeo- 
graphed set of recipes using California 
lemon juice products packed in institu- 
tional sizes. The recipes, which yield 
from 44 to 100 servings, are for such 
diverse products as jellied beet salad, 
halibut in sauce, lemon butter 
icing, and lemon-tea punch. Products 
used in the recipes are: lemon juice con- 
centrate, concentrate for lemonade, and 
single-strength lemon juice (all frozen 
or non-frozen) and frozen lemon purée. 


lemon 


The following have received appointments and are on active military duty in the 
Women’s Medical Specialist Corps Section of the Army Reserve: 


Capt. Dorothy M. Kaiser 
Capt. Mary Ann Neacy 
Capt. Charlotte E. Smith 


The following Reserve Officers have been called to active duty: 


Capt. Maxine M. Armstrong 
Capt. Kathleen P. Cleary 
Ist Lt. Elizabeth Cleghorn 
Capt. Beatrice Goldstein 


Ist Lt. Annie F. Kennedy 
Capt. Selma Liebman 
Harriet L. Schupp 


The following permanent promotions have been made: 


Captain to Major 


Elizabeth 8S. Carloss 
Helen B. Gearin 
Alice T. A. Knox 


Erma G. Lord 


Donna Sue Lowe 
Lydia L. Romersa 
Mary E. Stack 


First Lieutenant to Captain 


Marion E. Cook 


Second Lieutenant to First Lieutenant 


Barbara L. Kennon 
June E. Williams 


The following temporary promotions have been made: 


Captain to Major 


Ruth Boyd 
Marion M. Donaldson 


Nancy L. Huston 
Winifred G. Riley 


First Lieutenant to Captain 


Mary A. Armstrong 
Helen R. Barefoot 
Dorothy J. Barglof 
Barbara L. Kennon 
Josephine Linn 
Mary S. Lowe 


Virginia E. MceGary 
Ella H. McPheters 
Marjorie A. Pabst 
Elizabeth Pope 
Virginia Sheret 
June E. Williams 


Second Lieutenant to First Lieutenant 


Elizabeth L. Hall 
Edith R. Morris 


Janet R. Phinney 
Jane R. Probert 


The following have been honorably discharged from the Regular Army: 


Capt. Elizabeth V. Woodham 
Ist Lt. Barbara P. Apter 


The following Reserve Officers have been relieved from active duty: 


Capt. Dorothy J. Barglof 
Capt. Sara B. Dowling 
Capt. Louise A. K. Frolich 
Capt. Lelia H. Roark 

Ist Lt. Mary C. Fanning 


ist Lt. Mary E. McGuire 

Ist Lt. Patricia J. Sawyer 

Ist Lt. Leila D. Schnitker 
Ist Lt. Virginia D. Whitlatch 
2nd Lt. Jean F. Dawson 





